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I WAS AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD HEROIN 
ADDICT: Janet Cooke, a Washington Post 
reporter who on Monday won the Pullitzer 
Prize for her feature story on the life of an 
eight-year-old heroin addict, returned her 
prize and resigned from the Post on Wednes- 
day. In a open letter to the Post, Cooke admitted 
to fabricating the entire story. She apologiz- 
ed but gave no reason for the deception. 
Other Pulitzer winners were the staff of the 
Longview, Washington Daily News for their 
Mount Saint Helens coverage, and the late 
John Kennedy Toole, who won the fiction 
prize for his A Confederacy of Dunces. Every- 
body’s favorite college newspaper was over- 
looked because of a computer error in the 
Pulitzer committee’s Columbia University 
bunker. 

THE GREATEST: Joe Louis, heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world for 14 years, 


died of a heart attack at his home in Las 
Vegas Sunday. Louis opened up profession- 
al sports to Black athletes in every field; he is 
perhaps best remembered for his 1938 first 
round knockout of Max Schmeling, the 
Nazi contender. Louis was 66. 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS: Ronald Reagan 
offered “full and unconditional pardons” 
Wednesday to two FBI agents convicted of 
authorizing illegal break-ins of private resi- 
dences during the Nixon administration. 
The two, W. Mark Felt and Edward S. Miller, 
were fined several thousand dollars each for 
their overzealous surveilance of the Weather 
Underground. Reagan, commenting on the 
case, said the agents acted “in the belief that 
they had grants of authority reaching to the 
highest levels of government.” 
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iEthnic Studies vencera! 


by Shari Anderson 


Carrying signs proclaiming such slogans 
as “Stop 11 years of UCSC rhetoric,” 500 
students participated in a well-organized 
and peaceful rally and march to protest the 
“temporary termination” of the Native 
American Studies Program and to “proclaim 
solidarity” with the yet to be estab- 
lished Third World Studies Program at 
UCSC. 

The rally, organized bythe Third World 
and Native American Studies Support Group, 
was held in front of the Whole Earth Res- 
taurant. Speakers included Cindy Lee, a 
UCSC alumna, Alice Russell from the Asian 
American Studies Association, Tomas 
Gonzalez of the Chicano Caucus, Angela 
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Howard and Dwight Chism of the Black 
Student Alliance, and Eric Nakano from the 
Berkeley Asian Student Union. Urion Heath 
moderated the rally. 

Nakano told the assembled UCSC students, 
staff and faculty that ‘tyou are not alone,” 
because this is a state-wide movement which 
supports the efforts to increase Third World 
programs at UCSC and at other campuses. 
Leaders of the rally emphasized that “this is 
not the end; the battle will continue to 
establish ethnic studies programs at UCSC.” 

Following the rally and march, a formal 
petition signed by over 20 student organ- 
izations was presented to John Marcum, 
Vice Chancellor of Academic Affairs. The 
demands included the establishment of one 
tenure-track and one full-time position in 
both Asian American and Native American 
Studies, university su port of an “autono- 
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THE GUNS OF BRIXTON: Five nights of 
rioting ended in a truce between Blacks and 
police in Brixton,’a slum district south of 
London. The riots were the worst in English 
history, with more than $2 million in esti- 
mated damages. More than 150 police were 


injured in the riots, which were apparently © 


caused by frustration with Brixton’s un- 
employment rate (20 percent, twice the 
national average) and what some Blacks 
called “heavy-handed” police action. The 
fighting began when a police officer went to 
aid a young Black who had been stabbed. 
Witnesses believed that the police had come 
to arrest the victim and attacked the officer. 
The British government announced yester- 
day that conditions in Brixton will be thor- 
oughly investigated. 
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mous Third World teaching center with 
permanent funding,” and the incorporation 
of Third World studies courses to meet the 
campus breadth requirements for Humanities 
and Social Sciences. 

The petition also requested that the univ- 
ersity reopen the search for a qualified 
candidate for Director of Counseling, and 
that the new search committee be convened 
under a new chairperson other than Helene 
Moglen, Dean of Humanities, because of 


“her “past history of insensitivity to Third 


World and Native American student needs.” 
Students requested a written reply to the 
petition by noon, April 15. 

Marcum addressed the large group of 
students, promising to “give [the demands| 
careful study and report back to you.” 
Helene Moglen refused to comment on the 


demonstration or. on Native American Studies. 
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Pool vote 
Filtering 
out the 
truth 


by Mark Zaretsk 


In an eleventh-hour surprise decision, 


Chancellor Sinsheimer decided on April 7 
to postpone the scheduled pool referendum 
until April 20-22 to allow for more educa- 
ton and debate on this volatile subject. 

The move, which transpired on the eve of 
the referendum and just minutes before 
dozens of pollworkers were to appear at an 
election orientation, was a response to Stu- 
dent Body President Council Representa- 
tive Mark Stephens’ allegations that the 
yellow “informational” pamphlet which 
publicized the referendum was “clearly 
biased,” by its urging of students to “Get In 
The Swim...” and vote for the pool, rather 
than simply to vote. 

Stephens, accompanied by Scott Baily of 
the Student Committee on Committees in 
his visit to the Chancellor’s office, threat- 
ened legal action if the referendum went on 
as scheduled. Stephens said that key facts 
and figures were left out of the pamphlet, 
and that it was “unfair at best” to lower the 
required voting percentage to 25 percent 
from the 50 percent required in the fall of 
1979 when the last pool referendum fell 
short of passing. 

Stephens and Baily said that the pam- 
phlet, paid for with University funds, stood 
as evidence that the Pool Referendum 
Committee wanted to influence students to 
vote for the pool. According to OPER 
Business Manager Drew Skowrup, the money 
for the leaflet was fronted by OPER with the 
understanding that the Office of Student 
Services would pay it back. 

After studying the leaflet, the Chancellor 
decided it would be inappropriate to cancel 
the referendum at such alate date, but chose 
instead to postpone it because he was also 
“distressed” by the literature and because 
he believed “there had not been sufficient 
time to fully discuss the issue” and all the 
possible effects of the pool constuction. 

“It’s not a matter of legality or illegality,” 
said the Chancellor in an interview last 
Friday, “Maybe they could sue, maybe they 
couldn’t—that’s not the question. The fact 
is, it was unfair, and that’s enough for me. 

“I know this was a last-minute decision,” 
the Chancellor continued, ‘“‘but to me it’s 
better than allowing something like this to 
slip by. We want this (referendum], regard- 
less of the way it goes, to be a solid, 
untainted decision.” 

The Chancellor also believed that the 
process was “somewhat hastily done” in 
order to get it on the Regents’ May agenda, 
that “some important points” (including 


where $300,000 of the $700,000 needed for _ 


construction would come from) were left 
out of the leaflet, and that the heading “Get 
In The Swim...” wrongflly advocated a 
position, and did not belong in a leaflet put 
out to inform students. ° 
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letter in the upper left corngr of the leaflet, 
headed almost everyone’s list of flaws in the 
referendum planning process. People on 
both sides of the issue unanimously agreed 
that this, more than anything else, forced 
the Chancellor to make his decision. 

“There’s no way this should have made it 
into the final copy,” commented John Dizikes, 
Cowell Provost and Chair of the Council of 
Provosts, pointing to the questionable head- 
ing of the leaflet. The Council directs the 
Office of Student Servicés, which in turn 
supervised the Pool Referendum Committee 
proceedings. 

“Bruce Moore [Director of Student Ser- 
vices] was to have checked it out before it 
went to the printers. I don’t know how this 
slipped by him.” 

Moore was in New York on business most 
of last week and so was not available for 
comment. Skowrup, however, offered one 
possible explanation for the slip. 

“I’m sure Bruce looked very closely at the 
inside copy, but it’s possible he glossed over 
or didn’t notice the cover. I know they 
weren’t trying to bias the leaflet.” When 
asked what he thought of the final product, 


_Skowrup replied, “I’m not going to make 


any judgements.” 


Reg Fee Reserves had nothing to do with the 


proposed fee (although it has indeed been 


earmarked for the pool for several years). 
He believes the statement that inflation- 
ary increases in the operating costs “may 
require a slight increase in the $10.00 fee 
over time” was especially misleading. 
“According to the reg fee cash flow sum- 
mary {dated March 25] prepared by [com- 
mittee member] Alex Reveles of Finance 
and Planning,” Stephens stated, “inflation 
will catch up and the pool will be running at 
a deficit by the 1985-86 school year.” 
According to Reveles, should students 
vote at that time not to increase the fee (as 
answer number four in the leaflet says they 


_Must), services would have to be cut or 
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According to Kresge Bursar and Pool 
Committee Chairperson Alan Hiromura, 
Stella Sunde, Director of Student Activities 
and the person in charge of the voting 
process (and according to some, the admini- 
stration’s most outspoken critic of the pool 
proposal) was also supposed to review the 
final copy before it went to press. However, 
it didn’t reach her in time. ; 

“I never saw this pamphlet until it was 
already printed,” said Sunde, “and it’s too 
bad, because I’ve coordinated a lot of these 
procedures and I would have caught some- 
thing like this right off.” 

Although no one involved in the referen- 
dum believed that the bypassing of Sande’s 
approval was deliberate, she said that “the 
Pool Committee did not want me involved 
[in the planning process] because they felt I 
was biased.” 

In additign to the heading, Stephens also 
objected to other things in the leaflet. 
¥ He said the $700,000 cost was too con- 
servative and that the pool would ultimately 
cost more than that. 

%& The leaflet stated that “The new pool will 
be financed by a $400,000 loan,” but made 
no mention of the $300,000 which would 
come from the Reg Fee Capital Reserves— 


money Stephens believes would better serve _ 


students if applied toward the construction 
of a student union. “One plan,” proposed 
Stephens, “might be to build a modest new 
bookstore and convert the Bay Tree into a 
Union building.” 

%& Stephens said that the statement, “Both 
the construction of the pool and operating 
costs will be funded entirely out of the pool 
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“other sources of funding” found. 

Stephens also believes there are other 
questions that should have been asked be- 
sides those in the pamphlet, [which was 
derived from an earlier pamphlet put out in 
October, ’79 by a group known as Students 
Okay Another Pool (SOAP). 

The principal problem cited by Stephens, 
however, was that of financial aid. © 

“If students have to come up with $30 
more per year, Financial Aid will have to 
kick in $75,000 more to pay for these 
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students’ fees, and they’re already facing a 
shortage of available funds.” 

This prospect also worries Kathy Little, 
Director of Financial Aid. 

“I’m all for the pool, but Financial Aid 
shouldn’t be used. We just don’t have the 
money. The only solution would be to have 
the non-financial aid students pay more to 
support those receiving aid.” 

On the surface this seems feasible, but as 
Stephens points out, “Almost half the stu- 
dents on this campus receive some sort of 
aid. They would have nowhere near enough 


‘ money if all the financial aid students were 


exempted.” 

Financial Aid Associate Director Dennis 
Artuman pointed out that, should the Finan- 
cial Aid office have to contribute the $75,000, 
37 fewer students would receive aid than 
currently do. 

“Thirty-seven students might not seem 
like a lot,” said Artman, “but if you were one 


of those who could not enroll here because 


the other students are in the pool, the 
number might seem substantial. 

Phil Jones, the OPER aquatics instructor 
who did most of the work putting together 
the pamphlet, had several things to say in 
response to Stephens’ allegations. 

“My intention was never to ‘put one over’ 
on the students,” said Jones. “I came up 
with ‘Get In The Swim...’ as just a catchy 
phrase to get people interested in the issue 
so they would get out and vote on the 
referendum, not/or it... Bruce [Moore] saw it, 
but we both saw it in that light.” 

When asked if it seemed now to be biased 
to him, Jones replied, “In hindsight, I see 
how it could be taken that way, but...hind- 
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sight is always 20/20.” 

Of the “missing” $800,000, Jones had this 
to say: “Yeah, that’s my fault. What else can I 
say? Somewhere in the rush it got left out. At 
one point we thought about publishing an 
addendum, but there just wasn’t enough 
ume.” 

The old SOAP leaflet from which Jones 
derived this year’s information listed the 
Reg Fee Capital Reserves in a separate 
question—which was not relevant to this 
year’s issues—from that mentioning the 
$400,000 loan to be repaid by the $10 
student fee. This separation of figures may 
have caused the omission. Many people 
believe Jones prepared the literature in 
good faith and did not intend to mislead 
students. 

As for the change in the required voting 
percentage, it was done to discourage voter 
apathy, or to get opponents of the pool to 
vote rather than rely on the “stay at home” 

-vote to defeat it, or else to make it that much 
easier for the measure to pass. 


It is difficult to tell for sure which of these _ 


is the real reason for the change, although 
there are elements of truth in all three 
reasons. Virtually all the opponents of the 
_ proposed pool agree that had the require- 
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ment been 25 percent last year, the referen- | 


dum would have passed. 
However, the Chancellor explained the 
change, which was his decision, this way: “I 


made the change because we want to dispose 


of the pool issue one way or another on this 
vote. We want it to be really clear what the 
students want, without the ambiguity of the 
‘stay-at-home’ vote.” 

Dizikes echoed this belief, saying, ““We 
genuinely believe that last year’s referendum 
was not representative of student opinion, 
and we wantto find out for sure. In any case, 
the delay, for all its negative impact [the 
pool’s price tag may go above the projected 
$700,000 figure, not to mention its impact 
upon voter opinion,] should make sure that 
all sides of the question are fully argued.” 


' Last year the pool received a 37.6 percent 


yes vote, but fell far short of the required 50 
percent, with only 37.6 percent of the stu- 
dents turning out to vote. 

Dizikes also expressed the belief that 
“Hopefully, the heat generated by the delay 
will help to get students out to vote. I can’t 
think of anything I'd rather see than more 
than 50 percent of the students turn out.” 

“It’s not just a matter of whether or not we 
should have a pool on this campus,” said 
Stephens, although that, of course, is the 
most important thing. The factis, the students 
were not fully informed about the issue— 
that’s why the Chancellor postponed the 
referendum.” 

“I urge all students to educate themselves 
on the iss#@. Go to the debate [Friday night 
at 7:30 in Classroom Unit II], listen to what 


they say, decide what's important to you, 
an ail m 


y eans, get the hell out and vote! 
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Tenure 


Publish or perish 


by Tom Kennedy 


Tenure is a controversial subject at UCSC. 
To some faculty members this process seems 
outdated, inefficient and unfair. To others, 
the original intention of tenure—to protect 
professors against political firings—still 
holds weight. 

Mary-Kay Orlandi, an associate professor 
in classics and senior preceptor at Cowell, 
received tenure last year after facing a pos- 
sible rejection of her candidacy. She says 
that “‘tenure itself should be abolished and 
replaced with long-term contracts with 
appropriate legal securities that would pro- 
tect faculty members from being dismissed 
for political reasons.” 

Karl Lamb, a professor of politics at 
Cowell and one of the first faculty members 
to receive tenure at UCSC, believes there are 


possible alternatives to the present system. 


He likes the process used at Cambridge 
University, which does not have an elaborate 
tenure selection procedure like that of the 
UC system. The Cambridge system immed- 
iately grants permanent. positions to new 
instructors after thoroughly investigating 
the applicant’s qualifications. 

The arbitrary standards by which faculty 
members. in tenure-track positions (i.e., 
assistant professors) are judged create con- 
fusion and frustration for the tenure candi- 
date. Orlandi asserts that “it’s a horrible 
thing to be untenured.” A junior faculty 
members has .to constantly worry about 
his/her performance and how it’s being 
judged by the tenured senior faculty. Orlandi 
further asserts that “untenured faculty are 
second-class citizens at any university.” 

There appears to be a growing emphasis 
on the “publish or perish” concept in the 
tenure process at UCSC. 1979-1980 seems 
to be the year the administration “changed 
the rules” and began emphasizing publi- 
cation much more in the tenure review 
process. In the future, if a faculty member 


does not publish enough, he/she will prob-: 
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ably be denied tenure. Buchanan Sharp, 
associate professor of history and chair of 
the history board, stated that “Up until last 
year an enormously high percentage of 
people up for tenure got it. Last year was the 
first year that a sizable number of people 
were denied tenure.” 

An assistant professor at any UC campus 
is given seven years to prove his/her eligibility 
for tenure. If granted tenure and promoted 
to associate professor, the candidate will 
have a secure position for life unless the 
instructor’s department or the University 
itself is abolished. ; 

“The present system is ridiculous, be- 
cause you have to show what you can do in 


“Tenure itself should be 
abolished and replaced 
with long-term contracts 
that would protect faculty 
members from being 
dismissed for political 
reasons.” 


the first seven years and then you have 
security for life,” according to Orlandi. 

If the candidate is denied tenure, it could 
end his/her academic career, given the 
present scarcity of academic jobs. Sharp 
believes that “if you deny a person tenure 
under present job conditions, you are in 
effect ending their academic career because 
they will have an extremely difficult time 
getting a tenured position at another uni- 
versity. 7 

The evaluation procedure for gaining 
tenure begins in the assistant professor’s 
fourth year with the mid-career review, 
conducted by the tenured faculty members 
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of the candidate of his/her prospects for 
tenure. During this review the assistant 
professor’s board will either tell the candi- 
date that he/she is meeting the board's 
standards, or suggest improvements in 
his/her performance. If the board of study 
decides that the assistant professor’s ability 
is wholly inadequate, they can recommend 
immediate termination of the candidate’s 
employment. If the assistant professor has 
performed well, the board can recommend 
a promotion to associate professor. 

The mid-career review does not necessar- 
ily indicate a candidates’s status. Orlandi 
received an excellent mid-career appraisal 
two years ago, but was nearly denied tenure 
because of her lack of publication. She 
claims that she was not given sufficient 
indication during her mid-career review 
that more publication would be necessary. 

Orlandi said that “when I had my mid- 
career appraisal, that was the time I should 
have been told, ‘look, finish that book or no 
tenure.’ Instead, they gave me a pat on the 
back and a promotion. I believe that I was 
recommended for tenure then and naturally 
I thought this meant, ‘keep on the way 
you’re going and tenure will happen.’ ” 

Assistant professors who are not fired or 
promoted to associate professor after their 
mid-career review must undergo a full 
tenure review during the seventh year. This 
elaborate process involves sending all pert- 
inent materials about the candidate through 
a number of boards and committees. The 
material includes student evaluations, eval- 
uations of the candidate’s work by scholars 
from other schools, and reports on his/her 
involvement in community and university 
affairs. 

The assistant professor’s board of study 
reviews the material first, and if they approve 
tenure for the candidate,the deari of the 
division reviews the file. If he or -she 
approves, the material goes to an ad hoc 
committee composed of the Committee on 
Academic Personnel, the vice-chancellor, 
and academicians at other universities. The 
chancellor, who has the final word, is the 
next step in the review. 

At any point in the process, a candidate 
may be denied tenure, but he or she has the 
right to appeal the decision. If the candidate 
appeals directly to the chancellor, and he 
refuses tenure for a second time, the candi- 
date’s teaching career is abruptly ended. 

Orlandi went through all these steps, and 
the chancellor gave her a tentative tenure 


Employment Services Office. 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1981. 


~ EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY: 


UNIVERSITY FIRE DEPARTMENT ue 


The University Fire Department employs UCSC students on a part-time basis as fire 
fighters during their school-careers. A booklet describing the job, it’s benefits and 
responsibilities, is available at STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE, ROOM 125, CENTRAL 
SERVICES BUILDING. If, after reading it, you feel you have a sincere interest in such employment 
and feel that you can qualify, complete the application forms and return them to the Student 


* The date of the physical agility testing for the positions of Student Firefighter will be posted at 
the Student Employment Services Office on May 5, 1981. This testing is the first step in a series of 
procedures that establishes an eligibility list of eight persons from which one will be appointed to 
fill the existing Student Firefighter vacancy. The remaining seven will be maintained on the 

. éligibility list for replacement positions as they may occur during the f 
persons are given prefeerence over others durifg the selection process. The FIMAL FILING BATE is 
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denial—meaning that he was not planning 
to grant her tenure. The Chancellor’s letter 
stated that the tentative denial in Orlandi’s 
case was because of insufficient publication 
on her part, although he acknowledged her 
good teaching ability and active university 
and community service. Orlandi stated that 
the “university should not emphasize pub- 
lication over everything else, but if they do 
they should be clear about it.” 


Despite his previous decision, the chan- - 


cellor finally decided to grant Orlandi 
tenure. She states, “I suspect that the chan- 
cellor’s decision was in part a political one. 
He was starting to get a loud chorus of 
complaints that he was over-emphasizing 
publication [at the expense of teaching], and 
he could respond to it by saying, ‘How can 
you say that? Look, I gave Orlandi tenure.’” 

Orlandi considers this increasing em- 
phasis on publication over teaching ability 
to be detrimental to UCSC. “This policy, if 
the administration maintains it, will make 
instructors concentrate less on under- 
graduate teaching, making UCSC a worse 
place for students. This would be foolish 


“If you deny a person 
tenure, ‘you are in effect 
ending their academic 
career because they will 
have an extremely 
difficult time getting a 
position at another 
university.” 


because undergraduate teaching is UCSC’s 
strong point.” 

The present tenure system and the publi- 
cation vs. teaching issue is extremely con- 
troversial. Opinions are diverse, ranging 
from those who support the system as is, to 
individuals who want some revisions made 
in the process, to those who want tenure 
abolished outright. To some faculty mem- 
bers, like Mary-Kay Orlandi, the tenure 
process has a detrimental effect on both 
faculty and students. Orlandi expresses the 
beliefs of some of the faculty in stating: “I 
think it’s important to get rid of tenure as it is 
now, and I think it will happen.” Vv 
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Faculty 
are voting on 
the 
A/B/C Grade Option 
by mail ballot 


from 
April 11 to April 21 


The 
outcome of this 
vote is final 
and 
effective next 
quarter 


Your faculty 
may vote 
for the 
Grade Option 
because 
they don’t know 
how you feel 


TELL 
THEM 


The Grade Option was initially proposed 
to remedy the “enrollment crisis.” For the 
first time in eight years, Admissions closed 
early to freshperson applicants. 


Every UCSC student and applicant has 
rejected grades by the active choice to attend 
UCSC; there are eight other UC campuses 
which she or he chose not to attend. 


Students who do not want grades are not 
qualitatively “better” or “worse” than those 
..who do. We are different. 
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“Would you like to see my transcript?” 


Grades themselves might be an option, 
but the inevitable detrimental effects on our 
academic environment would not be. 


Our grad school applicants with ‘pure’ 
evaluations have had extremely high 
acceptance rates. But grad schools are lazy. 
With grades and evaluations, there would be 
no reason to consider the evaluations. 


If we’re going to “clean up our act”, we 
should put our time, money and energy into 
improving the N.E.S. 
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Klan 


by Mike Ellison 
and Bruce Leshan 


Protestors in San Jose forced 24 Ku Klux 
Klan members, escorted by club-wielding 
riot police, to flee St. James Park Saturday 
amidst flying cans and bottles. The KKK, 
wearing the familiar white robes and hoods, 
were protected by over 200 riot police for 
the 15 minutes they were in the park. Press, 


protesters, and onlookers alike were clubbed ‘ 


by the police in what San Jose Police Chief 
Joseph McNamara called “a professionally 
conducted and remarkably restrained, if 
distasteful, action.” 

Police staffing cost city taxpayers $28,863. 


It appeared that only one minority police: ” 


officer was on the scene. 


The four or five Klansmen who were 
reported to have suffered minor injuries 
were treated at local hospitals. Twentysix 
anti-Klan protesters were arrested, two of 
whom had been injured and taken to the 
hospital. Arrested demonstrators were charged 
with disorderly conduct, resisting arrest and 
assault with a deadly weapon. 

The Klan blamed city officials for the 
violence. Steve Seager, KKK organizer for 
northern California, said he stopped the 
rally after 15 minutes because of injuries to 
the group. — 

The freedom of speech controversy sur- 
rouding this event had been in the press for 
days, and culminated in two separate counter- 
demonstrations against the Klan. One dem- 
onstration, held across town at Kelly Park to 


avoid violence, was sponsored by the city of 


on the run 


photos by Bruce Leshan 


San Jose in response to public outcry over: 


the city council action which granted the 
KKK their parade permit. The Coalition 
Against Racism (CAR) organized the other 
demonstration in a section of St. James Park 
separated from the area where the Klan was 
to hold its “recruitment” rally. The park is 
located in the center of San Jose, a working 
class, minority, and skid row neighborhood. 

The CAR counterdemonstration began at 
9:30 with anti-racist speakers and Mariachi 
music. CAR speakers asked people not to 


cross to the other side of the park where the 
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KKK rally was scheduled to take place at 
10:00. But hundreds of people, particularly 
members of the press, had already gathered 
there waiting for the spectacle. By 10:30, 
1,500 reporters, demonstrators, and on- 
lookers had collected around the barricade 
that encircled a cement stage. 

Tension mounted in the park as time 
passed with no sign of the Klan. Heated 
exchanges could be heard among the polit- 
ically diverse crowd. A woman member of 
the Revolutionary Communist Party (RCP) 
argued with Lynn Cotton, a Klan sympathizer, 


who began to shout at her, “KKK all the 
way!” 

“I’m from a southern background,” Cotton 
said later. “The white people are the minority 
here. Everyone else cried they were the 
minority and they got welfare and stuff. 
Now we’re the real minority.” But Cotton’s 
was a lonely voice in the crowd. Political 
opinion among most of the onlookers ranged 
from mere curiosity to violent Opposition to 
the KKK. 

“I’m here to see what happens, the sensa- 


tionalism of it,” said one construction worker 


mu 


.. € 


REMINDER! 


Friday, April 17th is the last 
day for textbook refunds. 
Refunds are given from 
10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
ave your receipt! 


who had come from his job around the 
corner. “I don’t like them at all, I’ve never 
seen them before and want to see what they 
look like—it’s like looking ‘at the devil or 
something.” Abdul Tawab, a Black man, 
said: “I expect to see trouble. They [KKK] 
shouldn’t be allowed to preach hatred, but 
you can’t stop them. They have their right to 
freedom of speech, too.” 

A woman distributing political literature 
was openly hostile to the Klan. She said, 
“The growth of the KKK represents part of 
an overall attack on working people—welfare 


.cuts, CETA cuts, The crisis in our economy 
breeds rightwing organizations.” 

At about 10:45 a large crowd rushed over 
to one corner of the park, responding to 
cries of “Here they come.” But instead of 
Klansmen, 40 marchers of the International 
Committee on Human Rights had assembled, 
chanting, “Death, Death, Death to the Klan; 
Power, Power, Power to the Workers.” Police 
promptly took the marchers’ clubs and 
sticks, which were doubling as picket signs 
and flag poles. 

Meanwhile, the Klan had parked behind 


the 


monday friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
telephone: 429-4544 


serving the UCSC 
Campus community 


the post office on First Street, across from 
the park, to don their robes and hoods. They 
marched in formation into the park, carrying 
crudely-made wooden shields emblazoned 
with the KKK insignia. They were flanked on 
both sides by 60 club-wielding riot police. 

A crowd descended on the area and began 
to stone the Klansmen with rocks, eggs, and 
full cans and bottles. A brief melee ensued 
as police clubbed reporters and protesters 
who had ventured too close to the Klan 
marchers. 

The KKK took their place on the concrete 


BROKEN EGG 


stage and attempted to shield themselves 
from projectiles thrown from the encircling 
throng. The police tried to subdue the 
hostile crowd as they continued to club 
disorderly people to the ground. 

The Klansmen attempted to address the 
crowd with a faulty bullhorn, but all that 
could be heard were shouts of “Death to the 
Klan” and “Get the hell out of here.” The 
Klan gave up in the face of the crowd’s 
hostility and the impossibility of being heard, 
and were escorted from the park through 
another barrage of bottles and cans. One 
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Klan member was hit in the head by a can; 
the police immediately battered down the 
man who threw it. 

The Klan and their guards fled back to the 
post office as screams of “Death to the 
Klan” reached a crescendo. They removed 
their robes and raced off in a white Cadillac 
and three other cars. 

Protesters continued to mill around, ven- 
ting their anger and frustration amont each 
other, expecting something further to 
happen. Police arrested a man who swung a 
knife around, but the violent mood festered 


Santa Cruz 
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until the crowd slowly drifted: away. 

Across town at the city-sponsored rally in 
Kelly Park, Lionel Wilson, San Jose Mayor 
Jaret Hayes, and others, analyzed the sources 
of racism that have led to a resurgence of the 
Klan. 

Speakers focused on the economi crisis 
as reasons for the general rise of the right. 
One Black speaker said, “This is open 
season on poor folks. The Reagan govern- 
ment is attempting to balance the budget on 
the backs of working people; that’s a racist 
attitude.” He also said the Invisible Empire 
of the KKK had established chapters in 
Saratoga and Los Gatos high schools. Klan 
promotional literature has also reportedly 
been distributed at Santa Cruz High. 

Rising unemployment, double-digit infla- ' 
tion and increasingly militant American 
foreign policy were pinpointed as causes of 
racism.) among Americans. Workers lose 
hope as they see their standard of living 
erode, watch US world dominance wane, 
and are met with bureaucratic solutions that 
only serve to aggravate their plight. 

“The Klan rhetoric is attractive to these 
disillusioned white people. They provide 
simple, racist solutions to complex problems,” 
said one speaker to the crowd of 350. “If the 
city wouldn't give the Klan free protection at 
our expense there would be no debate over 
free speech. Only right-wing groups that 
threaten the lives and existence of particular 
ethnic groups are provided this kind of 
costly protection.” ~ 

The Mexican-American Legal Association 
spokesperson said the Klan held the rally in 


‘ “the middle of the poorest and most ethni- 


cally diverse community in town; they aren’t 
even interested in recruitment, they just 
want to provoke us.” 

Asked if he thought the anti-Klan rally was 
a success, Gayle Southworth, an organizer 
of the CAR-sponsored counter-demonstra- 
tion, stated, ‘‘all the rallies were effective in 
combating the Klan. People have to get out 
of their living rooms; we cannot ignore the 
Klan any longer.” 

An NAACP billboard only two blocks 
away from the rally site best described the 
sentiments of the anti-Klan demonstrators: 
“RACISM, BIGOTRY— NO!” 
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"Watsonville city council race 


Cowtown at a crossroads 


by Chris Oaks 


The city of Watsonville will hold an espe- 
cially important city council election on May 
12. There are three openings on the city 
council for which eight candidates of diver- 
gent backgrounds are running. The major 
issues of the campaign—revitalization of the 
downtown area, crime prevention, and bud- 
getary decisions—will have to be decided by 
the new council and may have long-range 

‘consequences for the city. 

Watsonville, a farming community with a 
population of 24,304, is, as one of the 
candidates put it, at a “crossroads.” One of 


. the major issues for the new council will be 


which road to take toward the re-develop- 
ment of the downtown area. 


Downtown Watsonville, on the surface, . 


reminds one of a farming community in the 
Midwest. The Don Sebastian Rodriguez 
Plaza is in the center of downtown and near 


the heart of the re-development controversy. | 


One downtown landmark, the 82-year-old 
Marinovich building, borders the plaza and 
is owned by Wells Fargo Bank, which would 
like to remove it and “put up a parking lot.” 
Another issue is the proposed re-routing of 
Union and Alexander Streets, a $700,000 
plan that several of the candidates say would 


“not only be a waste of money, but would also 


destroy the quiet of the plaza area. 

Two years ago Watsonville voters elected 
three new members to the city council (Betty 
Murphy, Ann Soldo, and Vito Deretich) 
who favor a managed, integrated growth 
plan that would take into consideration the 
effects of new development on business, 
industry, housing, and education. Although 
these three members often vote together, 
they are a minority because the mayor's vote 
is usually cast along with the other three 
council members who believe that any eco- 
nomic growth would be beneficial to Wat- 
sonville. 

The candidates have met once so far in a 
public forum. Of the eight candidates, only 

two (Elizabeth Anthony and Mario Caraba- 
rin) directed any of their opening statements 
towards the Hispanic community. Watson- 
ville’s Hispanic population is estimated to 
be 48 to 65 percent of the total, the disparity 
between estimates being mainly due to 
confusion about the number of migrant 
farm workers. 

Although Hispanics are at least half the 
population, they only represent 10 to 15 
percent of Watsonville’s registered voters. 
Because of this, the so-called “Chicano 
vote” is not actively sought by the more well- 
known (and well-financed) candidates. 

All candidates responded to questions 
asked by the Chicano Leadership Council 
(who sponsored the forum), and their res- 


ponses on how to get greater involvement by 
Hispanics in Watsonville city government, 


ranged from suggestions to have more cul- 
tural and recreational facilities for the His- 
panic community to helping Hispanics over- 
come voter registration obstacles. According 
to Ron Ahlport, the “door was open” for 
Hispanics to become more active in city 
government. 

The eight candidates are: : 

Ron Ahlport—Currently employed by 
Exxon, Ahlport believes his business ex- 
perience will help him to be a good coun- 
cilperson. He says that, because of reduc- 
tions in state and federal funds, budgetary 
decisions will be the biggest problem for the 
new council. Ahlport believes that the lack 
of Hispanic involvement in city government 
is the result of little Hispanic initiative. he 
believes that the council has donea good job 
in the past and that the council as a whole 
should play a managerial role, rather than 
initiating plans, because, as he putit, “when 
you cure a problem, two more pop up.” 

Elizabeth Anthony—A former UCSC stu- 
dent and reporter for City on a Hill, Anthony 
has worked for various political campaigns 
and in Consumer Affairs for Monterey 
County. 

Anthony believes that “growth is inevi- 
table” in Watsonville, but she says that it is 
important that growth be well-planned and 
that the re-development of the downtown 
area not destroy the character of the city. She 
believes that the creation of jobs and greater 
utilization of existing recreation facilities 
would help the crime problem. She also 
stresses that greater Hispanic involvement 
in the community could be achieved through 
expanded cultural and entertainment activi- 
ties. The involvefnent of this major sector of 
the community is vital, Anthony says, if the 


diversity of Watsonville is to be represented” 


on the city council. 
Though Anthony has only lived in Wat- 
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that she understands the needs and concerns 
of Watsonville residents and that she offers a 
“fresh voice and a new face” to the voters. 

Mario Carabarin—Carabarin is a local 
businessman and was the administrative 
assistant to former Watsonville supervisor 
Chris Matthews. Carabarin, a long-time 


resident of Watsonville, is concerned about , 
past council re-development decisions and 


believes that community discussion of future 
plans is essential if the decisions are to be 
benefit both local merchants and residents. 
Carabarin has called for “liberals, moderates, 
and conservatives, Anglos and Chicanos to 
band together” to overcome the disenchant- 
ment with the present council. To combat 
crime, he says that the council must listen to 
the community’s concerns, and that fresh 
ideas are needed to resolve the city’s prob- 
lems. Carabarin says that Hispanics have 
not been represented in city government in 
the past and that his election would offer 
Hispanics greater representation. 

Rex Clark—Clark isa real estate appraiser 
and was a member of the city council for 12 


years before being defeated in the last. 


election. He decided to run again because 
he was dissatisfied with the field of candidates. 
Clark, who is a former President of the 
League of California Cities, says that the 
current council has not taken effective action 
on the problems facing Watsonville. When 
the council has acted, Clark believes that it 
has overstepped its assigned role of deter- 
mining policy by interfering with the city 
manager’s role of implementing policy. In 
dealing with crime in Watsonville, Clark 
believes that more community involvement 
(citizens, groups, etc.) and cooperation with 
the police would help. 

Joe Marsano— Marsano is currently work- 
ing as a salesperson for Pacific Crown Dis- 
tributors. He believes that his involvement 


with youth groups in Watsonville has given “ 
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him insights into the problems of youth 
gang activity..He says that the growth in 
Watsonville’s population, without any con- 
current increase in the number of police 
officers, has left the police short-handed and 
thus unable to patrol effectively all of Wat- 
sonville. 

Frank Osmer—Osmer is a private investi- 
gator and is seeking re-election to a second 
term on the council. He has been accused of 
“flip-flopping” on the issue of downtown re- 
development by the other candidates and 

‘members of the community. His critics say 
that he has said at times that he was in favor 
of controlled growth, but that his voting 
tecord has not been consistent with these 
+ statements. Osmer lost a bid for the Santa 
Cruz Board of Supervisors (to UCSC gra- 
duate E. Wayne Moore) last year. One of the 
issues that particularly hurt his campaign 
was his resignation as Watsonville Chief of 


| ..Police because of an insurance fraud convic- 


tion in the 1960s. Osmer believes the council 


should help the city’s food-processing plants. 


that have run into trouble lately for violating 
federal sewage treatment laws. 

Chuck Rowe—A long-time resident of 
Watsonville, Rowe is a former Watsonville 
senior city planner. He believes that his 
experience will be a real asset in dealing with 
the revitalization plans. Rowe says that 
Watsonville is at a “crossroads” and that the 
proper decisions must be made now. 

Rowe links the re-development of down- 
town Watsonville with the fight against 
crime because he believes that an improved 
downtown area will create a sense of pride 
among residents. Rowe sides with the three 
“controlled growth” advocates presently on 
the city council and believes that the “old 
guard” has used dated “political dogma” 
rather than existing programs to meet the 
needs of the community. If elected, Rowe 
says he will apply affirmative action in 
appointing members of committees in order 
to achieve greater Hispanic involvement in 
Watsonville city government. 

Dale Stillicorn—Stillicorn, like Clark, 
entered the council race because he felt the 
candidates running were not qualified. Stilli- 
corn is a third-generation resident of Wat- 
sonville, and believes that, although he is 
part of “the old structure” of Watsonville, he 
can help bridge the gap between that group 
and the new needs of the community. 
Stillicorn cites his connection with all seg- 
ments of the community as his greatest asset 
as a candidate. During the time he’s lived in 
Watsonville, Stillicorn says he has seen the 
town grow very rapidly, without the city 
council in particular—and city hall in gene- 
ral—being responsive to the changing needs 
of the people. As an example of this lack of 
responsiveness, Stillicorn mentions a Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee report on issues 
concerning Watsonville and the surrounding 
areas that was virtually ignored by the 
council. Stillicorn believes that if city govern- 
ment can be more sensitive to citizens’ 
concerns, Watsonville can continue to be a 
thriving and pleasant city to live in.” Vv 
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All Our Children 


A group of concerned Santa Cruz resi- 
dent will hold, “Save our Children in Atlanta: 
A Gathering of Compassion,” in San Lorenzo 
Park, April 25, from 1-4 pm. 

“The purpose of the gathering is to show 
the Black children of Adanta, their parents 
and friends, that the people of this com- 
munity are deeply concerned with the vio- 
lence against them,” according to spokes- 
person Michael Van De Veer and Gwendclyn 
Warren. 

Warren said the gathering will focus on 
the old sayings, “children are our most 
precious resource.” The events in Adanta 
are a degradation of the human spirit and all 
too symbolic of violence against children 
occuring around the world, according to 
Warren. 

Local musicians and a theater group will 
appear at the gathering and donate their 
efforts in the spirit of the event. Performing 
are “Somethin Special, Mighty High, Kathy 
Caton and George Faz, George Stavis and 
Teatro de la Tierra Morena. 

Warren and Van De Veer stressed that the 
gathering is not a benefit or a political event. 
The public is encouraged to attend and wear 
green ribbons. The ribbons are the symbol 
of those concerned with violence against 
Adanta’s Black Children. 


To rent or ngf to rent 


An ordinance prohibiting discrimination 
against children in housing passed the city 
Housing Advisory Committee last week. 

According to the ordinance, owners who 
say that an unoccupied rental is not avail- 
able, who demand additional rent, or who 
place any exceptional conditions on pros- 
pective tenants with children, can be fined 
$250 to $50U. I; ney would also De navie iv1 
lawyers’ fees in the event of a successful civil 
suit. 

The proposed ordinance will go before 
the City Council on May 5. 


A number of situations would be exemp- 
ted under the proposed ordinance, how-’ 


ever. Residents of a house seeking a room- 
mate would be exempted. So would all 
rentals without kitchens or with shared 
kitchens. Tenants-in condominiums which 


are not sound: 


to vote whether or not children were accept- 
able. 

A previously proposed ordinance by the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee was. 
referred to the city staff for study by the city 
council last February. The HAC proposal 
was largely written by committee members 
Herb Bowie and Andrew Schiffrin. 


Over the barrel 


Ignoring petitions bearing the signatures 
of 100,000 Californians opposed to the pro- 
posed offshore oil leases, and the pleas of 
angry state politicians, Interior James Watt 
announced that he will speed up the leasing 
process for drilling sites off the California 
coast. Watt also said he would add Santa 
Maria basin to the lease sale. 

As one of his last actions, former Interior 
Secretary Andrus had removed the Santa 
Maria, Santa Cruz, Bodego, Point Arena, 
and Eel River basins from the proposed 
drilling, but current secretary James Watt 
decided to reconsider those areas. 

The decision is being opposed by environ- 
mentalists, businesses, and local officials 
throughout California. State Senator Henry 
Mello (D-Monterey) remarked, “It is the 
height of arrogance to assume that Cali- 
fornians would be willing to trade centuries 
of nature in exchange for a 20-day, one-time 
only, supply of oil.” Representative Leon 
Panetta (D-Monterey) said, “It makes no 
sense in the interests of energy since tourism 
and fishing are a far greater resource; it 
makes no sense environmentally to en- 
danger one of the most beautiful coastlines 
in the world, and it makes no sense politi- 
cally since the people in California are 
unanimously against it.” 

In addition, Governor Brown senta lengthy 
letter to Secretary Watt opposing the pro- 
posed leases. But Watt remarked Friday that 
Brown’s objections had no merit in terms of 
the “national interest.” 

Assemblyman Sam Farr (D-Monterey), 
believes that Watt is not willing to com- 
promise and that efforts to oppose drilling 
will now have to be directed to the White 
House. Likewise, Panetta said, “The only 
alternative may be a protracted legal and 
legislative battle to protect our coastline, 
and the people of case are prepared to 
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Campus 
Clips 


Pay or Get Out 

Student Apartment dwellers have been 
having a hard time with Campus Housing. 

First of all, 20 eviction notices were de- 
livered at the beginning of the quarter 
without prior discussion in the Apartment 
Council, the Student Apartment govern- 
ment. This is in direct violation of Student 
Apartment by-laws. The reasons for eviction 
were nonpayment of rent, possession of pets 
and lack of student status. “Those are all 
good reasons to evict someone,” said Patricia 
Joe Peifer, a Student Apartments Council- 
member, “once you’ve gone through the pro- 
per channels. Once an eviction notice is sent, 
that makes payment plans impossible.” Asa 
result, many tenants may have very little 
money for feeding their families. 

Another tenant complaint involves hiring 
a new Student Apartments Manager. After 
the Apartment Council spent two and a half 
months preparing a job description for the 
position, the employment office entirely 
changed the description to include manage- 
ment of the new Faculty Apartments; 

On top of all this, rents have been in- 
creased from $230 to $280. Student Apart- 
ment dwellers are now circulating a petition 
to the chancellor to protest their grievances. 


Shuffling the Top of the Deck 

Politics Professor Isebill (Ronnie) Gruhn 
and Community Studies Professor Ralph 
(Rafael) Guzman are temporarily assuming 
positions of prestige and influence. Gruhn, 
who was acting chair of the politics board, is 
now acting Dean of Social Sciences. Former 
Dean Bob Adams will return to academia 
when he returns from a period of absence. 

Guzman is now Provost of Merrill College 
until Professor George von der Muhll comes 
back from sabbatical. Both decisions came 
from the Chancellor’s office. 


Computer Culprits Captured 
The pranksters who were making nasty 


“messages pop up on your computer ter- 
‘minal screens several weeks ago have been 


apprehended. A small group of “highly 
knowledgable students” were behind the 
tasteless practical jokes. This time, the au- 
thorities are letting them off easy, but in the 
future, such criminals will be fined up to 
$5000, imprisoned and suspended, or ex- 
pelled from our fine institution of learning. 


Declining Admits 

“We are convinced,” states a recent UC 
report ‘“‘by test scores, trends, basic skill 
course enrollment, and anecdotal evidence, 
that a decline in the skill level of UC’s 
entering freshmen has occured.” The 130- 
page report documents these trends and 
lists scores of recommendations on how to 
improve the situation. What effect this re- 
port will have on UC policy is uncertain. 


The report relies heavily on an analysis of 


SAT scores. Between 1972 and 1979, average 
verbal SAT scores dropped 43 points, and 


math scores fell 18 points. 

The report’s recommendations included 
helping high schools better prepare their 
students, letting them know what the UC 
system expects from them, and altering UC 
curriculums to:make up for what students 
have not learned. 


Grade Option 
This could 
be the 


last ttme 


by Shaun MacDonald 


The heated and lengthy debate over a 
grade option at UCSC has finally come to a 
head. Ballots were mailed to faculty last 
Saturday and votes will be tallied Tuesday, 


‘April 21. The grade option was voted down 


two years ago in a similar mail ballot election. 
“The major question is for us as teachers 
to determine the best evaluation system we 
can use. It is an intellectual issue, not an 
admissions issue,” stressed Cowell Provost 
John Dizikes. 
The present wording of the proposal 


would allow students an option in upper- 
divisions courses where the boards of study 
“deem letter grades to be essential for 
entrance evaluation by graduate and profes- 
sional schools.” 

Many faculty members have become dis- 
heartened because they have had to contend 


with this emotional argument for so long. 


Many see the need for improvement in the 
NES, and even proponents of the grade 
option realize the drawbacks of this proposal. 
“It doesn’t speak to the problem of evalua- 
ting large enrollment, lower-division classes,” 
commented Economics professor Alan 
Richards. 

Student sentiment remains strongly op- 
posed to a grade option. Announcements 
were made in classes last week urging stu- 
dents to talk with their professors. 

The enrollment problem was mentioned 
in the ballot “pro” argument, along with the 
need to “allow students to determine the type 
of grades they want to have on their tran- 
scripts.” The ballot argument against the 
grade option cited the tremendous turn- 
around in admissions—this year is the first 
since 1973 that admissions closed early. The 
attached student statement stressed that 
“the vast majority of students at UCSC are 
adamantly opposed to extending the letter- 
grade option.” 

The controversies concerning ‘“‘no record” 
or “fail” and the honors policy were not 
included on the ballot in order to expedite 
the decision. 

Many students fear that the recent abolition 
of joint majors is a sign that the faculty is 
prepared to abandon the founding prin 
ciples of UCSC. Last month the Academic 
Senate voted 110 to 62 to replace joint 
majors with the traditional major/minor. 


April26th  & 
10:30 a.m. 


Upper 


Quarry 


We would like to invite you and your family to join us celebrating 
the first Multi-Cultural Festival at the University of California, Santa Cruz, 
on April 26th. Programs are being scheduled during the week of April 19th 
culminating in a joyful festival of colour on Saturday, April 26th. The famous 


San Jose Taiko Group with the exciting Lion Dancers will open the festival at 
11:30 a.m. followed by an afternoon of performances, exhibitions, food booths, 
and games portraying our cultural heritages. Included in the performances 
will be: Musica Es Cultura, Evolution of Black Dance, Los Peludos, Paru-Paru 
Dancers, Robert Kikuchi Singers and Los Mejicas. If you would like additional 
information or a copy of the schedule for the entire week please call Kathy 
Hattori at 429-2934. We are looking forward to seeing you at the festival! 


Sincerely, 
Asian American Student Alliance, Association of Latin American Students, 
Black Students Alliance, La Pena, Los Mejicas, Movimento Estudantil Chicano 
de Atzlan, Native American Students Alliance, Teatro de la Tierra Morena, 
Third World News Committee 
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US military aid 
Is Liberia 


the next El | 


Salvador? 


by Carter Young 


Editor’s Note: El Salvador is not the only Third 
World nation with a military junta supported by the 
US. In Liberia—a country founded by former 
Amencan slaves— 100 Green Berets and $2.7 in 
military aid are helping Africa’s youngest strong- 
man remain in power. This new military involve- 
ment in Sub-Saharan Africd is a sharp reversal of 
previous US policy, and may have strategic impli- 
cations tn the new “resources war” between the US 
and the Soviet Union. 

It’s not unusual for Third World countries 
to have military parades as a part of their 
national independence celebrations, but it 
is rare to include foreign troops. Liberia 
broke several patterns last week when the 
nation of 1.8 million on Africa’s Adantic 
coast held its national holiday on a new 
day—and invited some special military 
guests to participate. April 12 marked the 
country’s first year under Sergeant Samuel 
Doe’s rule, and the ceremonies included 
100 Green Berets parachuting onto the 
parade grounds and the guided missile 


. destroyer USS Thorn firing a salute from the 


harbor of Monrovia, Liberia’s capital. The 
US counter-insurgency specialists (famous 
for their Vietnam exploits and the jungle 
warfare school in Panama where they train 
Latin American armies) will now conduct 
field maneuvers with Liberia’s lightly-armed 
5000-man army. This new troop deploy- 
ment, and the announcement that US ships 
will increase their port calls to Liberia, 
indicates a new military aggressiveness in 
Africa by the United States. 

The oldest independent republic in Africa, 
Liberia had never had a coup in its 143-year 
history until last year, when the 29-year-old 
Doe assassinated President William Tolbert, 
the chairman of the Organization of African 
Unity. The American-trained sergeant and 
about 20 other enlisted men also executed 
39 other officials (most of them members of 
the ruling minority descended from freed 
American slaves) and replaced the govern- 
ment with the People’s Redemption Council. 
Doe’s motto is, “In the cause of the people, 


. Samuel Doe, Africa’s youngest strongman 


the struggle continues,” which greatly alarm- 
ed US officials last year. 

Because few “people’s revolutions” win 
approval from the Reagan administration 
and a 100 percent increase in military aid, it 
is suspected that Doe is using his lowly rank 
in the army as a way to disguise the fact that 
the “revolution” was really a military coup 
against a democratically elected govern- 
ment. News reports from Liberia have been 
sketchy since Tolbert’s bloody demise, but 
in an unsigned February 2 West Africa article, 
a British journalist offers some insight into 
the real nature of Liberia’s revolution. After 


excusing Doe’s political executions as neces- | 


sary (even though they continued after the 


overthrow), and admitting that all labor 
‘strikes are now banned, the article states that 


a return to civilian rule is unlikely before 
1984. On the politics of the revolution, the 
mystery writer has this to say: “Many things 
about Liberia’s revolution stand that word, 
or at any rate the semantic values that it 


[revolution] has acquired over the years, on 


its head. Liberia’s revolution seems to have 
wide, wide support without coercion, it can 
support a lot of criticism without losing the 
confidence of the people, and perhaps 
strangest of all, it is a middle-of-the-road 
revolution. In years to come, Liberia may 
well find itself flooded by political scientists 
seeking to study this phenomenon of the 
centre.” ; 
Although our unknown correspondent 
finds only evidence of love for the new 
regime, the writer says that “the military is 
very much in evidence, and there is also a 
highly visible security force.” The many 
soldiers who travel the streets of Monrovia 
with rifles are said to be merely walking back 
and forth between their houses—Doe no 
longer wants them to suffer in their “squalid” 
barracks. That the tone of this dispatch from 
Liberia resembles Reagan’s description of 
the “centrist” Salvadoran junta, and that 
both countries have received US troops and 
dramatically increased military aid in recent 
months, is perhaps less than a coincidence. 


US officials say that Doe has no Liberian 
opposition, but they justify the new aid on 
the grounds that Liberia—like El Salva- 
dor—is threatened by external subversives. 
To the State Department and the editors of 
West Africa, Libya’s Colonel Quaddafi is the 


prime suspect in any threat to Black stability, 


even though Liberia is separated from Libya 
by three other countries and 1900 miles of 
desert and jungle. Officially, this unlikely 
threat is the reason why a nation with a 
modest army—which equals neighboring 
forces—is having its military aid increased 
to a level more than ten times that of the 
early 60s. 

Although only conjecture, it seems more 
likely that the US is now considering direct 
military involvement in Black Africa. Except 
for giving arms to Haile Selassie in exchange 
for an Ethiopian intelligence base, and 
rarely-used naval rights to South Africa’s 
Simonstown facility, past American policy 
has been to severely limit any direct military 
assistance to Black Africa. Instead, the US 
had chosen a policy of aiding its NATO 
allies in their police actions in former colon- 
ies. In this attempt to appear militarily 
uninvolved in African politics, the US has 
often engaged in unannounced actions which 
have stretched the definition of non-involve- 
ment. CIA arms shipments to Angola and 
the flying of French, Belgian, and Moroccan 
to quell a rebellion in Zaire have been recent 
examples of such covert action. 

US policy in Africa officially began to 
change under President Carter. In 1976 
Kenya was given F-5E supersonic fighters 
(which according to Aviation Week may soon 
be sent to El Salvador) to counter the threat 
from Idi Amin. When the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force was developed, Kenya and 
Somalia received more arms in exchange for 
port and airfield rights. This military interest 
in Africa only increased after Reagan took 
office, especially now that Secretary Haig 
has declared “strategic metals” to be the 
latest thing in the cold war. Great reserves of 
these minerals (chromium, cobalt, zinc, and 
others used in jet engines) are found in 
South Africa and the Black states surround- 
ing it. 

Liberia is the world’s tenth largest pro- 
ducer of iron ore, and has substantial depos- 
its of gold, manganese, and bauxite, but its 
strategic importance comes mostly from its 
location near African’s western tip. Under a 
treaty which lasted for the duration of World 
War II, the US made full use of Liberia’s 
strategic value. American hunter-killer ships 
sailing from Liberian and Brazilian ports 
attacked German submarines in the South 
Adantic, and Monrovia was a refueling stop 
for cargo planes flying from Brazil to North 
Africa and Iran. 

The Soviet Union learned many military 


lessons from World War II, and one they did 
not forget was the strategic value of Africa’s 
western coast. Until regime changes during 
the late ’70s forced them to leave, Russian 
planes, submarines, and ships used Conkary 
in Guinea (Liberia’s neighbor) and Fernando 
Po Island as patrol bases. If the the US Navy 
could use Liberian and Kenyan ports, and 
enlist Brazil and South Africa as allies (both 
countries are interested in increased mili- 
tary cooperation with the US), it could clear 
the sea lanes from the Mideast to North 
America of Soviet submarines—a distinct 
wartime advantage the US doesn’t have 
now. 

The presence of warships, especially in 
nations which have none, can have a sub- 
stantial political effect during a crisis. Soviet 
and British warships, because they firmly 
showed their governments’ resolve to main- 
tain the status quo, have squelched several 
African uprisings without firing a shot. In 
both Soviet and American naval doctrine, 
this projection of political power onshore 
ranks with controlling the sea lanes as the 
primary missions of a global navy. Reagan’s 
plan to increase the navy by 30 percent (150 
ships) will allow the US to spread more 
politics around in the maritime way, al- 
though the utility of such a task is often 
short-lived or questionable. In 1977, coup 
leaders waited until Soviet destroyers left the 
Congo (Brazzaville) before assassinating 
President Marien Ngouabi, and US aircraft 
carriers in the Tonkin Gulf did nothing to’ 
stop North Vietnam in 1964. 

As the USSR has learned during the ’70s 
(the British already have, but the French are 
still trying) military involvement in Black 
Africa seldom wins lasting friendship. An- 

gola, Mozambique, and Ethiopia are still 
Soviet allies, but Sudan, Somalia, and Ni- 
geria, which has oil and the largest Black 
army in Africa, are now in the Western 
camp. That Ethiopia has gone from being a 
staunch US ally to being just as stridently 
pro-Soviet, and that coups have toppled the 
two oldest independent African govern- 
ments (Ethiopia and Liberia), indicates an 
inherent instability in alliances between 
foreign powers and African states. 

Press coverage or Congressional debate 
does not alway precede the sending of US 
troops into another country’s war. Although 
denied by the Defense Department, Egypt- 
ian generals and British aviation writers 
have said that US Air Force and Navy pilots 
flew planes with hastily painted Israeli mark- 
ings during the Yom Kippur War. If the US 
attempts to expand its military role in 
Liberia, it may find that instead of winning a 
strategic advantage over the Soviet Union, it 
has become embroiled in a new El Salvador, 

one where full aluminum coffins are part of 
the trade. 


unrest and outrage. 


Draft. Admission is free. 


i KENT STATE: 
COULD IT HAPPEN AGAIN? 


On May 4, 1970, the National Guard marched onto the 
Kent State campus and fired rifles into a crowd of peacefully 
demonstrating students protesting the Vietnam War. Four 
were killed, nine others wounded. By mid-May over 500 
colleges & universities were closed due to student 


One of the nine wounded, Robbie Stamps will be at 
Thimann I tonight, April 16, at 8 p.m. to give a slideshow 
talk on “What Happened at Kent State and How It Relates 
to the Anti-War Movement Today”. He will discuss, among 
other topics, draft registration, and U.S. intervention in 
EI Salvador. His presentation is complemented by a 
dramatic set of slides taken during the actual shootings. 
The event is sponsored by the Student Coalition Against the 


find the answers. 


—SEARCH SERVICE— 


Accessing Systems Knowledge 
An Information Brokerage 


ASK is an information retrieval service. 
Up to date, multidisciplinary, biblio- 
graphic citations. Machine searching 
and document delivery. 


Doing research? ASK us where to 


ASK.................425-1220 


Dan Steting, Owner 


OPEN 7 DAYS AWEEK COMPLETE SERVICE 
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Birth defects and uranium mining 
More than just milling around 


DY Christopher McLeod 


EDITOR’S NOTE: New scientific evidence has 
bolstered the belief that a direct link exists between 
high rates of birth defects and intense uranium 
mining activity in the Southwest. Public health 
officials caution that the new findings are pre- 
liminary and subject to review, but meanwhile 
residents of the area are more than ever convinced of 
the dangers, and many are frightened. PNS cor- 
respondent Christopher McLeod, a freelance journal- 
ist and independent filmmaker, is presently complet- 
ing a film on energy development and related health 
problems in the region. 


TSAILE, ARIZONA — The long-held sus- 
picion that high levels of uranium mining 
and milling in the Southwest are linked to 
similarly high levels of birth defects and 
other health abnormalities has now been 


.bolstered by significant new scientific evi- 


dence. Preliminary data released on March’ 
80 by public health officials working on the 
sprawling Navaho Reservation and through- 
out the Four Corners region (Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah and Colorado), indicate a 
potential correlation between uranium activ- 
ities and significant changes in birth pat- 
terns. 

The data, if verified in subsequent studies,’ 
would help explain this region’s abnormally 
high rates of stillbirths, spontaneous abort- 
ions, congenital anomalies, childhood can- 
cers and learning disabilities. 

The link between radioactive radon gas, 
which is emitted by uranium mines, and 
lung cancer in miners previously has meen 
established. 

Dr. Alan Goodman, Director of Program 
Development for the Area Health Education 
Center at the University of New Mexico’s' 
School of Medicine, is a member of a team 
of public health professionals investigating 
the reproductive effects of exposure to uran- 
ium and its radioactive waste products. Dr. 
Goodman confirmed that their preliminary 
findings revealed an altered sex ratio in live’ 
births over a 16-year period at Shiprock, 
New Mexico, one of the area’s oldest uran- 
ium mining and milling districts. The sex: 
ratio. represents the number of live male to, 
live female births, and any significant aber- 
ration might be an epidemicological indica- 
tion of genetic or reproductive problems. 


“Something is going on in Shiprock,” Dr. . 


Goodman told a conference here on the 


health effects of uranium mining sponsored- 
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by the Navaho Community College and the 


Navaho Health Authority. “We’re_ missing 
approximately 230 male births between 
1963 and 1978.” 

The new data shows depressed sex ratios 
in all of the Four Corners states. New 
Mexico’s sex ratio, in particular, started 


dropping in 1953—precisely the time that: 


uranium production took off in the area— 
and the sex ratio has remained depressed’ 
ever since. 

Data from the National Center for Health 
Statistics for the years 1973-78 also showed 
elevated rates of birth defects in all the Four 
Corners states, particularly in areas of intense, 
uranium mining activity. 

For instance, while the rate of birth defects 
in the white population of the United States 
as a whole between 1973 and 1978 was 846.8 
per 100,000 births, the rate for the white 
population of Arizona was 1005 per 100,000. 
The birth defect rate among Arizona’s Indian 
and Chicano population was 1589 per 
100,000, a figure which probably reflects 
other environmental and socio-economid 
variables. The rate among Colorado’s whites 


_was 986, and Utah’s was 935—all substan- 


tially higher than the US average. While the 
white population of New Mexico does not, 
appear to show an abnormally high rate of 
birth defects, the rate among that state’s 
large Indian and Chicano population was a 
phenomenal 2114. 

These statistics, health officials note, may 
be attributed, in part, to regional economic 
conditions, to high naturally-occurring back- 
ground levels of radiation, or to atomic test 
fallout from the Nevada test site. “Any 


conclusions would be incorrect and pre- 


mature,” said Larry Gordon, deputy secre- 
tary of New Mexico’s Department of Health 
and Environment. However, the birth de- 
fects are’ particularly high in the uranium 
development areas, the officials observed. 


For example, in four Southwestern Utah 


counties where 92 percent of all Utah’s 


\uranium mines exist, the birth defect rate is 


25.2 per 1000 live births, while all other 
Utah counties combined_show only 11.3 
birth defects per 1000 live births. 

Just across the state border, San Juan 
County, New Mexico, also showed an “ex- 
tremely high” rate of birth defects for the 
period 1973-75, said Dr. Goodman. Unac- 
countably, the San Juan rate has since 
dropped back to normal. 

Dr. Donald Calloway of the Navaho 
Health Authority has also analyzed data 
gathered by New Mexico Tumor Registry 
and the Indian Health Service. His prelim- 


inary findings, also released March 30, show 


a serious increase in bone cancer and re- 
productive cancers in children under the 
age of 15 on the Navaho reservation, where 
intense uranium development has been 
underway for over 30 years. Dr. Calloway 
found cancer of the ovaries and testicles 
among Navaho children at least 15 times the 
US average, and bone cancers five times the 
US average. 

The scientists repeatedly emphasized the 
preliminary nature of their data, the possible 
range of socio-economic or environmental 
factors, the difficulties of statistical analysis, 
and the relatively small sample sizes. But the 
overwhelming need for immediate further 
study was clear. 

“None of these things by themselves 
proves anything,” said Dr. Goodman, a 
physiologist. “But what we are finding is a 
disturbing pattern. It so happens that these 
patterns of sex ratio changes and birth 
defects (correspond to) the same patterns of 
uranium mining and milling on the Colorado 
Plateau. I’m not saying that they are caused 
by uranium, but one would have to be a fool 
not to see that there is a possibility that they 
are related.” 

While these latest findings add more fuel 
to the already hot scientific controversy over 


tabloid in Santa Cruz with weekly 
coverage of sports, campus, 
intemational, and women’s news. 


graphic by Yoko Jessamine Lavoisier 


uranium-related health effects, they have 
come as no surprise to many local residents 
and health workers. 

“While the experts debate and decide 
whether or not there is a ‘significant prob- 
lem,’ we are getting an overwhelming 
demand for service from two areas on the 
reservation—Tuba City and Shiprock,” said 
Lynn Olcott, associate director of the Dine 
(Navaho) Center of Human Development at 
the Navaho Community College. The center 
works with handicapped Navahos. The 
towns cited by Olcott are the sites of two 
huge abandoned radioactive waste piles, the 
result of intensive mining activity from 1954 


‘to 1968. 


Says Marlene Carter, director of the Tuba 
City Therapuetic Daycare Center, “You will 
meet people in Tuba City who played on the 
tailings piles as children, and who are now of 
reproductive age and are very much aware 
that this might affect their children.” 

In January, 1981, a two-year study of birth 
defects among Navahos was funded by the 
March of Dimes and is now underway under 
the leadership of Dr. Lora Shields, a well- 
known biologist. The study will evaluate the 
hypothesis that maternal and/or paternal 
exposure to uranium mining or uranium 
wastes “are associated with an excessive risk 
of birth anomolies.” Dr. Shields is now 
coordinating a complete review of 16 years 
of birth records of the 6000 families living in 
the Shiprock area. 

The study is focusing on Shiprock because 
of the widespread and ongoing mining 
activity there. A large portion of the male 
population has been exposed to high levels 
of radiation while working in 
unventilated mine shafts throughout the 
1950s and 1960s. 

An abandoned tailing containing 1.7 
million tons of uranium mill wastes covers 
72 acres at the heart of town, within a mile of 
several schools, a housing development, 
and the central business district. Roughly 70 
abandoned uranium mines in the nearby 
hills continue to emit dangerous levels of 
radon gas and are surrounded by mince 
wastes exposed to wind, rain, and snow. Itis 
not uncommon for shepherds and their sheep 
to seek refuge in the mines overnight, or for 
children to play in the old shafts. Numerous 
homes have also been constructed from the 
radioactive mine wastes. 

A federal plan to remove the waste piles 
has been stalled, and some are concerned 
that the cleanup is years away. 

Shiprock is the most extreme case. But as 
Dr. Goodman told an anxious audience at 
the recent health conference here, “This is 
not just a Navaho problem. It affects every- 
one on the Colorado Plateau— Indian, Chicano 
and white.” v 

©Pacific News Service, 1981 


Red Alert! 


New Deadline for 
announcements and 
off-campus calendar 


items. Drive them up, 
mail them cr send them 
by carrier pigeon, but 
get them up here by 
Monday at 5. 
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Coming back from the bush 
Zimbabwe rebuilds with schools 


by Jon Stewart 


Editor’s note: More than half of Zimbabwe’s 
population is under 15 years of age. The heightened 
expectations of a better life these children acquired 
during the war years now confront the Mugabe 
government with its greatest challenge. But they 
also offer the new nation its greatest hope. In rural 
refugee centers around the nation these children are 
building their own schools and practicing a kind of 
self reliance that could become the hallmark of a 
powerful, non-racial African nation, a model of new 
thinking and stable development for the post- 
colonial world. This is the third part of a three part 
series on Zimbabwe by PNS editor Jon Stewart. 

Bromley, Zimbabwe—This place used to 
be called Blue Water Farm. The homestead, 
a beautiful Spanish colonial hacienda, was 
surrounded by thousands of acres of rolling 
hills used for cattle grazing and tobacco 
farming. Scattered African villages—small 
collections of round mud and thatch huts— 
on and off the farm provided labor at 
around $20 a month. For the white land- 
owner in the hacienda, life must have been 
much like that of the Lousiana plantation 
owner 150 years ago. 

Yet this all existed within the last decade, 
and for a few thousand white farmers in 
Zimbabwe today, it exists still. 

But not here. The Blue Water Farm is now 
the Rusununguko (Freedom) School. The 
white landowner still lives nearby, but the 
land, or 2,700 acres of it, has been purchased 
by the government. The elegant hacienda, 
now stripped of virtually all furniture and 
carpeting, does double service as classrooms 
and dormitories for several hundred young 
girls, who sleep 10 and 15 to a room on 
concrete and wood floors. A hundred yards 
down the road, the old milking sheds, each 
consisting of three walls and a leaky roof over 
a concrete floor, serve the same function for 
several hundred boys. And beyond the 
sheds, in a field where cattle once grazed, 
hundreds of yellow pup tents, open at both 
ends, provide the only shelter for several 
hundred more boys. . 

The kitchen is in another milking shed—a 
huge black pot over a wood fire, attended by 
half a dozen youngsters stirring the boiling 
mealie-meal (corn meal), the staple, and 
usually the only food on the daily diet. There 
have been days in recent weeks when there” 
was no food at all. Fifteen tin plates make up 
the entire “service” for the 750 students at 

Rusununguko. Consequently, eating goes 


the Faculty 


Notice to Members of 


The Faculty Apartments at the foot of 
the campus are nearing completion. All 
of the units have 2 bedrooms and can be 
rented either furnished ($550 per 
month) or unfurnished ($485 per 
month). All faculty are welcome to 
apply. Please call 429-2275 for 
additional information and applications. 


on an almost continual, rotational basis. 

The scene here is repeated at seven other 
new schools scattered throughout this war- 
ravaged country. The students, some 7,000 
in all, are former refugees, forced to flee 
their homes and families during the seven 
year guerilla war against the white minority 
regime. Many are now orphans. Most have 
lived one to five years in the bush in 
Mozambique. 

They range in age from 16 to 20, all older 
than the median age of this one year old 
nation. Fifty-five percent of all Zimbabweans 
are 15 or under, thus posing an enormous 
challenge of youthful expectations for the 
new socialist, Black majority government of 
Robert Mugabe. They were told, .during 
their years in the bush, that their war would 
one day pay off in ‘the form of racial 
equality— equal education, equal job oppor- 
tunities, equal pay. Now that the war has 
been won and they have returned home, 
they look to their new government to deliver 
on the promises. How these students, and 
millions of others in only slightly better 
conditions, respond to the slow pace of 


-change in Zimbabwe will largely determine 


the success or failure of this model of non- 
racial African democracy. 

A visiting American, unannounced and 
unsupervised, is prepared to find deep and 
growing resentment. The daily rain squalls 
have left a seemingly permanent sea of mud, 
arid the tents and milking sheds offer scant 
protection. Because of a lack of books, 
students are forced to read and study in 
groups. There is no electricity, no running water, 
no transportation, no health clinic, no beds, 
no sports equipment; not even a football. 

Yet the white children in Salisbury—the 
sons and daughters of the vanquished — still 
attend schools that remain economically 
segregated, and would compare favorably 
with the best in America. What has become 
of the promises of the revolution? 

“This is not really so bad,” says Eckem 
Mashavaqure, a 27-year-old math teacher 
who was with many of these same children 
in Mozambique. “In the bush in Mozambique 
things really were terrible. You have no idea. 
We had no clothes, no food, no shelter, and 
we were not protected. We always had to be 
moving from one place to another. We'd 
find a place and think that we were safe, and 
then the airplanes would come over, maybe 
during a nice lunch, and there would be a 
tragedy. We sometimes would go seven to 
ten days with no food, and we were fortunate 
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if we found good water.” 

Kingston Mikiya, a 17-year-old student, 
sets aside a book to explain: “Yes, it is quite 
clear that we are not yet quite free in 
Zimbabwe. Bu as far as I can tell we are 
going to’ be better people. For we are 
learning here, and education, you see, is 
something like money.” 

Like many of the refugee students, Mikiya 
speaks in a surprisingly well articulated English, 
occasionally lapsing into political cliche: 
“Each one of us here is going to help build 
our school. We are going to work for our- 
selves. We will dig the foundation, carry the 
bricks, and the builders will be appointed 
from among ourselves. We are going to 
show the people what unity is, because, it is 
said, unity is power.” 


Says 16-year-old Stanley Murawa: “We could 


“It is quite clear that we 
are not yet free in 
Zimbabwe. But as far as 
I can tell we are going to 
be better people.” 


not expect to get everything from the war. It 
has to be developed by the people. We 
understand that, and we know that we must 
build our future ourselves.” 

The patience of the young people is 
astonishing, as is the thirst for learning. But 
even more remarkable is the emotional 
reality of this youthful commitmentto build 
a nation. It is not talk, or politics. It is faith, 
and action. 

Slowly, but with utter certainty of success, 
the students are building their own school, 
from the foundation up. The government 
will provide the materials, and eventually 
some tools and a professional builder to 
oversee the construction, but the students 
themselves will do the building. 

A mile and a half down a dirt road, 
another teacher, who spent most of the war 
in a Salisbury jail, guides his visitor through 
a kneedeep marsh to a hill top. In the lush 
green fields below, stakes have already been 
driven to mark out the dimensions of half a 
dozen classroom complexes. The teacher 
proudly paints a vivid word picture of the 
school he envisions, 


Available for 1981-82: Two 
Stevenson College Junior Resi- 
dential Preceptorships. 
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Qualified graduate students who are 
interested in serving as a Resident Preceptor 
and teach in the Stevenson Core Course 
should apply by April 24. Additional 
information is available at each Board 
_ Office and the Stevenson Provost's Office. _ 
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“You come back here in five years,” he 
says, ‘“‘and you will see what I mean.” 

The necessity of involving the children in 
the literal building of Zimbabwe, explains 
headmaster George Matiza, has given sub- 
stance to an otherwise abstract educational 
philosophy propogated in southern Africa 
by an exiled South African, Patrick van 
Rensburg. Rensburg pioneered what he 
calls ‘“‘work-brigade” schools, a concept 
which simply involves teaching practical, 
manual skills—the kinds required for rural 
development—alongside the traditional 
academic subjects. 

The program has already taken a more 
tangible form at the Kemphaven School, 80 


miles north of Salisbury near Mt. Darwin. . 


Kemphaven was the first and largest of the 
eight schools started for the returning refugee 
children. , 

Supported by some 50 blond, blue-eyed 
Danish volunteers, under the auspices of 
Scandinavia’s independent People to People 
project, Kemphaven has taken in some 
2,700 children since it opened last July. At 
that time, the 5,000 acre former white farm 
consisted of the ruins of a homestead and 
three barns, none of which had a roof, 
windows or doors. Inside of six months, 12 
new brick dormitories were erected, along 
with nine houses for teachers, four classroom 
buldings and showers and washrooms. The 
students and staff, besides doing most of the 
construction, have also ploughed and planted 
some 600 acres of maize, groundnuts, cotton 
and vegetables. Additional cultivation, planned 
over the next few years, will result in com- 
plete food self-sufficiency by 1984, with a 
small surplus for marketing. 

Kemphaven is an impressive exercise in 
self-reliance, which has become the guiding 
principle of the Mugabe government. But it 
is well to remember that Kemphaven is also 
a model, and that the accomplishment was 
possible largely because of financial and 
volunteer support from international groups 
like People to People and Oxfam, and 
international aid organization. Without such 
aid, Kemphaven may have been little better 
off today than Rusununguko. The govern- 
ment’s resources are spread thin over plans 
to establish 130 new primary schools in the 
rural areas, in order to accomodate an 
expected doubling in the school population. 

Yet even in the midst of the muddy sea of 
yellow pup tents on the old Blue Water 
Farm, one cannot but feel that the seeds of a 
powerful modern nation have taken root 
here, that these 17 and 18-year-old “children,” 
many of whom are still in primary grades, 
represent this new nation’s greatest asset 
and most promising hope for the future. 

“We must study and learn so that we can 
transform ourselves,” a young boy explains. 
“Then we will transform the nation.” 


©1981, Pacific News Service 
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SAYING THANKS 
.Dear Staff: 

I want to thank you for publishing my 
piece on the commercialization of recom- 
binant DNA (March 12, CHP). 

I also want to convey my displeasure 
about a change made by CHP in my manu- 
script. I think you will see that this editorial 
change alters the meaning of my paragraph 
in an important, undesirable way. 

-To begin the thirteenth paragraph I wrote: 
“It is improbable that researchers with great 
stakes in the rapid application of their 


_ knowledge and techniques will assiduously 


_ stretch their minds to foresee the possible 
risks of these practices.” 

This sentence was edited to read: “It is, 
unlikely that researchers with great stakes in 
the rapid application of their knowledge and 
techniques will try to foresee the possible 
risks of these practices.” 

It would be foolish and irresponsible to 
claim that scientists are unlikely to try to 
foresee the consequences of their acts. The 
point I wished to make is that recombinant 
DNA requires from scientists—and now 
businessmen—rngorous, relentless effort to fore- 
see unpredictable consequences of unpre- 
cedented acts; thus I used the phrase “as- 
siduously stretch their minds.” Individuals 
with vested interests in the rapid progress 
and application of this technology have less 
motivation to search tirelessly for its broad, 
long-range consequences than the public 
interest demands. 

My remarks here are not to qualify the 
thanks I give to City on a Hill for printing my 
article. 

Sincerely, 
Robert Perkovich 


HUSSLED OUT 
Dear staff: 

The April 9 issue of City on a Hill erron- 
eously listed Ernie’s Liquors as a store 
carrying Hustler magazine. As manager of 
Ernie’s I would like to make it known that 
Hustler was removed from sale at Ernie’s 
April 9, in sympathy with the objections to’ 
the publication expressed by the Preying 
Mantis Women’s Brigade. I regret they 
assumed that guerrilla tactics were necessary 
to accomplish their goals, and feel some 
explanation is required on my part to correct 
the false report that Ernie’s continues to 
carry Hustler. 

I was first made aware of the campaign 
against Hustler the morning of April 8, when 
I was contacted by newspaper reporters 
seeking to verify reports that Hustler maga- 
zines in my store had been destroyed. I 


confirmed this and asked the reporters for ' 


an explanation. I was told that a women’s 
group had defaced the magazines in protest 
to Hustler’s depiction of women and violence, 
and that they wanted the publication re- 
moved for sale from the store. My answer 
was that while I was opposed to vandalism as 
a response to violence I was nevertheless 
sympathetic to their cause. I stated. that I 
could certainly understand their objection 


to Hustler, and imagined it was not far’ 


different from my own. I requested that a 
representative from the responsible group 
come talk to me, or at least drop off any 
materials they had detailing their position. I 
said I was open to removing Hustler from the 
shelves, but wanted to do, $0 aha pe of 
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mutual communication and understanding, 
not intimidation. I interpreted the mutila- 
tion of merchandise as an act of violence and 
a threat, and stated that I do not respond to 
threats, whether implied or real. No re- 
presentative of the group ever did come to 
see me, and I first discovered the identity cf 
the group and a statement of their position 
when I obtained a copy of City on a Hill from 
the news stand. 

My primary purpose ‘at Ernie’s is to 
provide fine wine and spirits at reasonable 
cost to my customers. I have removed 
Hustler for sale for the same reason I do not 
carry any product I feel to be inferior.or a 
rip-off. I feel a moral responsibility-to the 
community of Santa Cruz to stock reputable 
products, and to refuse to stock those which 
are shoddy or offensive. I thank the Preying 
Mantis Women’s Brigade for bringing to my 
attention an example of a publication I 
agree has no place in a fine wine store. I 
applaud this group’s commitment to con- 
sciousness-raising in the community. I am 
saddened that they feel their only recourse 
against an obscene, tasteless, and violent 
publication is to respond in kind. I hope that 


in the future they consider a more positive 


and constructive course of action before 
resorting to negative, destructive, and sensa- 
tional acts, which I believe tend to alienate 
people in general and provide free publicity 
for the promoters of a consciousness they 
oppose. 
Tom Johnson 
(manager) 
Ernie’s Liquors 
Soquel Ave. 


ANTI-C 
Dear Staff: 

I have been watching cautiously as you 
moved into this year’s Gay Proselytization 
Program—beginning with the “Women’s” 
Section’s pro-lesbian spiels, and now with a 
cover story on ‘Gay Culture” at UCSC. I 
must put out this brief word of warning to 
the community of UCSC regarding this 


_cultural aberration. 


Firstly, we must not be fooled by the 
homosexual demand to be called “gay.” 


This word is in itself a value judgement, and. 


its use presumes that we agree with homo- 
sexuals’ evaluation of themselves as “gay.” 
Any observation of their community quickly 
dispels any such illusions, for they are as 
bitchy, petty, abusive, and otherwise de- 
generate as anyone else. 

Secondly, let us not harbor illusions as to 
the true political nature_of the gay move- 
ment. They began in the late ’60s to horn in 
on the tolerant atmosphere of the counter- 
culture, and before long we were hearing at 
anti-war rallies that Vietnam could not be 
free until every Lesbian could walk down- 
town in drag with her lover without censure 
or even reaction from the general public. 
Now we're hearing that discrimination a- 
gainst homosexuals is as evil and urgent a 
cause as that for civil rights for ethnic 
minorities, poor, and Third World victims 
of imperialism. 

I have observed, from inside the left and 
extreme left, gays and lesbians using power 
plays to further their own dominance at the 


expense of white radicals, Blacks, and others 


who were attempting to fight the struggle 
with, the-assess ayailable. ‘ 
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While the extreme lesbian views of much 
of the movement in the ’70s has served to 
alienate many leftists and much of the 
general population as well (witness the back- 
lash to the ERA and leftist candidates, often 
a response to such wrong-thinking as pro- 
abortion and pro-gay stances), on the college 
campuses it is passing as the “politically 
correct” dogma, with such as Mike Williken 
paving the way with slick PR and another 
alternative to boring normalcy. 

Gays, if we must call them that, and 
Lesbians, are an obvious reaction to the 
inhuman sick society in which they are 
produced, and despite the radical Lesbian’s 
claim to be “closer to the life-force” than 
men, by virtue of the ability to have babies, 
they are as far from a natural healthy culture 
as the plastic wonderland from which they 
are the human debris. Does it sound in 
touch with nature to accomplish insemina- 
tion with laboratory implements, out of 
hysterical fear of men? Or to advocate as the 
most pressing issue that of abortion on 
demand? In touch with the life force does 
not have sex with test tubes and concentrate 
political energy on the murder of unborn 
children. 

Let’s get on with the really important and 
worthwhile struggles of the ’80s. Abandon 
gay-singles Devo-Disco lifestyles of degen- 
erate cornisumer Americkkka. 

Sincerely, Horace LeCornu 


GREAT SERIES 


Dear Staff: 

I would like to thank De Clarke for her 
excellent series on pornography. The hours 
of research and writing that went into these 
carefully written pieces are apparent. Clarke 
has documented vitally important current 
information and ideas that will aid our 
community’s evolving awareness about the 
issue. In addition, she has expanded my 
perspective and given me sound statistical 
data that will make my work much easier. 

I would also like to endorse the Women 
in Prison Theatre presentation. these 
women have accurately captured the help- 
lessness of those forgotten in institutions; 


- their theatre serves as a vivid reminder of 


locked-away realities to those of us who are 

“free.” See paper for showing on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. 

Sincerely, 

Nikki Craft 


NO TRADE-OFF 


Dear Staff: 

We, as feminists, are deeply concerned 
about a trend that seems to be developing 
within the feminist movement here at UCSC. 
This trend is toward a prejudice against 
men. Many articles in the Women’s Section 


of City on a Hill reflect this prejudice. Most 


recently in the March 13th issue, Rita Zeidner 
described herself “as a feminist who gener- 
ally does not have a great deal of respect for 
the ‘masculine qualities’ in anything.” From 
this statement we must infer that she has no 
respect even for the masculine qualities in 
men. While we cannot condemn Ms. Zeidner 
for her apparent personal prejudice, we 


_ want to make it clear that this is not the view 
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want to see the women’s movement deter- 
iorate into a man-hating movement. Even 
though women throughout history have 
been treated as a sub-human class, it is not 
going to help women to now treat men that 
way. It is not enough to trade one prejudice 
for another; rather we must view each other 
as equal human beings. 
Katherine Stewart 
Tana Pingree 


IN THE SWIM 


Dear Staff: 

A number of my fellow students and | 
were very upset to read the blatantly anti- 
pool article in the “Opinion” section of the 
April 2 edition of City on a Hill. We feel that it 

isn’t really fair for the school newspaper to 
present one side of an important issue 
without providing space for the opposing 
view to rebut within the time before the vote. 

The article “Just when you thought it was 
safe...” is factually incorrect. The OPER is 
not just “dragging out the issue again,” it is 
responding to the suggestions made by 
students in two questionaires dealing with 
recreation facilities and how to improve 
them. The overwhelming criticism of the, 
Rec. Department is that the pool below 
Cowell and Stevenson is too small and a 
larger one is needed. The article also makes 
no mention of the fact that the students are 
the ones doing all of the work on the pro- 
pool side of the issue. We are the ones 
painting the posters, making the announce- 
ments, and spreading the facts as well as our 
opinions. 

The benefits of a new pool will be numer- 
ous. First, a new pool will provide a place for 
students and friends to swim and sun with- 
out crowded lanes and cluttered decks. 
Second, the aquatics program here at UCSC 
will be able to expand to the student de- 

- mand for classes and club time. And. third, 
the new pool will become a community 
fixture during the summer, offering classes 
as well as recreational swimming. 

Your paper has committed a serious jour- 
nalistic error; it has distorted the issue, 
failed to provide equal time, and gotten the 
facts wrong. Unfortunately, this is not the 
first time this sort of thing has happened; 
let’s make it the last. 

Sincerely, 
John Morgan Yamanaka, et. al. 


PAUL’S BAR 


Things have changed here since my last 
visit—which was too long ago—so some 
corrections of the April 2 article are in order. 
Paul’s does have a blender, does have limes, 
‘and all in all has gone from being a great bar 
to being the best of the neighborhood 
establishments. Their margaritas are justly 
famous, as are the omlets from the adjoin- 
ing cafe. 

— Carter Young 


Letters must be no longer than 
one typed page, signed, sealed 


and delivered before Tuesday at 
noon. Space limits the number 
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Music 


NATTY GROVE: Hey, mon, Big Youth an’ 
de Ark Angels will play de Cocoa-nut Grove 
this Sunday night at 7:30. Also appear are 
de Soul Syndicate—de single mos’ often 
used back up band in dread-beat music. Get 
set for a toastin’ evenin’ of rankin’ skank 
soun’ an’ all dat Jamaican jibberish. De 
uckets are still on sale. 


ANOTHER FRIDAY NIGHT: Watch spell- 
bound as Strange Creek, a group composed 
entirely of UCSC students, drifts “into medium- 
length, tightly communicative ‘space jams’ ” 
influenced by such bands as Return to 


Forever, the Grateful Dead and Bob Marley. 
Also playing is Automatic Slim, a San Jose 
based blues band. Tickets are 50¢ for College 
V students and $1 for outsiders. The show 
starts at 8 pm, College V dining hall, Friday. 


JOY OF LISTENING: Three powerfully 
talented women will present an evening of 
story and song this Saturday at the Moraga 
Concert Hall. The women are Terry Garth- 
waite, vocalist with a now-defunct but excel- 
lent all-women band Joy of Cooking, Rosalie 


Ist JUMP COURSE 
GROUP RATES 


Antioch Parachute 
Center 
(415) 757-9957. 


KALISA’S 


{ 


KALEIDOSCOPE... 
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Sorrels, a multi-talented singer, songwritere 
and storyteller, and Bobbie Louise Hawkins, 
a writer and storyteller from Texas. The trio 
has performed together since 1978, playing 


the stunning Twyla Tharp and Dancers, and 
she has since struck out on her own, touring 
the US and Europe with her six-person 
ensemble since 1971. The group will be 


to enthusiastic audiences throughout the 
country. Show starts at 8 pm, tickets $5, 
available in advance from Cymbaline Re- 
cords, or at the door. 


THE YEAR OF THE CATALYST: Al 
Stewart, colleague of Jimmy Page and Alan 
Parson alike, will play the Cat Saturday 
night. Al Stewart is the composer of two 
platinum albums, Time Passages and Year of 


WIPED OUT: Remember Walk Don’t Run? 
And Pipeline? Well, how could you forget 
when every dorm band on campus does 
them? However, the Ventures (themselves) 


performing “For an Hour or So,” Rudner’s 
newest piece. The concert begins at 8 pm in 
the Performing Arts Theater, tickets avail- 
able at the UCSC Box Office and all BASS 
outlets. 


EASTER HAM: Those voices you hear are 
Donny Honda, Audrey Flint, and Bryan 


Torfeh, starring in You’re On, Kid, an evening 


of pieces around the theme of life in the 
theater. The program will include excerpts 
from A Day in Hollywood/A Night in the Ukraine 
(the Broadway satire of the Marx Brothers 
and Chekov) and numbers by Noel Coward 
and Adolph Green. Showtimes are Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday at 8 pm, and admis- 
sion is $1. 


} Film 
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RAISING KANE: As part of the Five Foot 
Shelf Film Series, there will be a screening of 
Citizen Kane, Orson Welles’ 1941 demi- fa 
biography of William Randolph Hearst. If 
you haven’t seen Kane yet, then there must 
be something wrong with you. Also playing 
is Howard Hawks’ His Girl Friday, the 1939 
remake of The Front Page. These two classics 


will return to Surf City this coming Wednes- 
day to play the Catalyst for the 1965 price of 
only $3.50 ($4.50 the night of the show). 

Bring your wetsuit. 


851 Cannery Row 
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H ca od enings 

PURELY TIC: Five UCSC faculty poets 
will be gathered together tonight at the 
College V Fireside Lounge. William Everson, 
J.B. Hall, George Hitchcock, Nathaniel 
Mackey and David Swanger will be reading 
selected works tonight from 8 pm on. 


the Cat, and is the focus of the 1981 Ron 
Ziegler Award for Most Pretentious Press 


Release. An excerpt: “...Al Stewart’s songs 
roam the widest possible terrain of time and 
place of any modern composer-singer, and 
they have reached a comparably wide au- 
dience, an audience that enters the world of 
Nostradamus, Sartre, Vonnegut, Merlin, 
Bogart.” At any rate, he’s supposed to be a 
grand guy, and so are Shot In The Dark, to be precise, which will culminate in a 
Stewart’s back-up band. Tickets are stillon public performance at 8 pm Wednesday, 
sale. April 22. Rudner is an original member of 


“FOR AN HOUR OR SO:” The Sara 
Rudner Performance Ensemble will be 
spending some time on campus, a half week 


ELIZABETH 
COTTON 


aeaue 
appearing at 


~fickets: $6.00 
9:00 p.m. Friday 


BH $3.50 ‘Géerneral 


Closed Mon. & .Tue 


will be playing at Thimann 8, April 22, 7 pm. 


Admission is $1.50. 


Art 


JUDGES AND JURIED: A photography 
showat the Santa Cruz Art Center combines 
two exhibits: one, the photo entries in the 
recent Art Center photo contest, the other, a 
collection of works by the jury of the contest. 
The show includes the winning photo by 
UCSC grad Addie Kaplan, and works by 
Gypsy Ray, Don Fukuda, Norman Locks 
and others. Show runs through the month of 
April at the Art Center. 


University of California 
KRESGE COLLEGE 


presents 


TOGETHER IN CONCERT 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
2 shows — 8 PM & 10:30 PM 
Kresge Town Hall 
ADVANCE TICKETS $2.50 Students/Seniors 


'? "$800 Door *' * 


——UCSC Box Office & BASS Outlets—— 
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North by Northwest (1959; 
Hitchcock) with Cary Grant and Eva 
Marie Sainv8-and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/$1.50/(Stev. 
students $1) 
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Thursday 


O movies 


From the Mountain to the Bunker/ 
An educational film on the life of 
guerrilla fighters in Nicaragua’s 
people’s war for liberation/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 1/Free 


WANODERING AENGUS DOSTERING SERVICE 


O theater 


Godspell, a rock musical based on 
the gospel of Matthew; produced 
and directed by Annina Rae Puccio/ 
8 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/$3.50 
general, $2.50 students and senior 
citizens/(last performance) 


DISTRIBUTES POSTERS AT 

200 LOCATIONS ACROSS 

THE COUNTY FOR $40 
* * * 


ucsc only $]O 
santa cruz & live oak $15 


Sponsored By 
PALACE nex suppry 
1308 Pacific Ave. 


Santa Cruz 
427-1770 


REGGIE TL. 


WELCOME TO SANTA 
CROZ, My MAN ae 


We've BEEN EX- 
VECTING VAI 


Dag ate 

RL), 
WHAT A QOAINT 
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TOTALLY, 
TOTALLY 
QUAINT! 


GOT 1 MOST CONTINOE TO 
OCSC w. WAEN DOES MY 


NE? 
BUS LEAVE? Ji pice man, 


You're were! im 
YOUR RQOMATEw 
DO Nou, LIKE, 


THEY TOLD ME YOu 

WERE EXTINCT WHEN 
\LEFT BOSTON! 

3 TOTALW «. 

BUT WE WERE, 


LIKE, RESUR- 
ReEcTev! 


Olectures 


Dr. Russell Burmester, Western 
Washington University: “Reverse to 
Normal Geomagnetic Field 
Transition, Dufek Mafic Instrusion 
(Jurassic) Pensacola Mountains, 
Anuarctica”/4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 150/Free/(Whole Earth Seminar) 


James Turner, Professor, 
Department of English, University 
of Virginia: “Sexuality and Identity 
in Renaissance England”/4:15 pm, 
Kresge Seminar Rm. (159)/Free 


Rachel Grossman: “Export— 


- Oriented Development—Asia Sells 


its Women’/5:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm./Free 


~ Robbie Stamps, one of the 13 


students shot by the National Guard 
at Kent State in 1970, anti-war 
activist: “What Happened at Kent 
State, why, and how it relates to the 
anti-war movement today’’/8 pm, 
Thimann 1/(Donations requested) 


O meetings 


Dances, forums, social hours, fun 
filled sun-soaking outings will be 
discussed at the first meeting of the 
Gay and Lesbian Alliance/All 
welcome/7:30 pm, Kresge 356/ 
(Attn G.S., B.J. loves you) 


O miscellaneous 


Workshop: “Transition Strategy for 
Seniors”/Discussion will center 
around making decisions for your 
new life, establishing anchors, and 
finding a job/Career adviser Ellie 
Foster, and counselor Carol Smith, 
will be the resource persons. All 
seniors are invited to attend, and to 
bring their questions and fears/3:30 
pm, Merrill Connection (by La 
Bahia)/Free 


A Values Exploration Seminar on 
“Crime and the Criminal.” 
Specially edited version of Wednes- 
dau’s film “In Cold Blood,” fol- 


_lowed by discussion. 4:40 pm, 


Kresge Town Hall, free. Part 2 of 
“Great Themes in Literature Series”’) 


The Last Epidemic: Medical 
Implications of Nuclear 
Technology and Warfare/Film of 
recent conference held in San 
Francisco, with Helen Caldicott, 
Jack Gieger, President of Calif. 
Medical Association/Discussion 
follows/7:30 pm, Communications 
150/Free 


Dance, with music by Cowell 
Orchestra/9 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall/Free 


Poetry Reading with William 
Everson, J.B. Hall, George 
Hitchcock, Nathaniel Mackey and 
David Swanger/College Five Fireside 
Lounge, 8 pm/Free 
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Friday 
O movies 


The Song Remains the Same, basd 
on Zeppelin’s immortal 1973 
Madison Square Garden 
appearances; plus Black Music, 
USA/7 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall/$1.50 


O theater 


Sudden Transfers, a play about 

women in prison; directed by Susan 
Finque/8 pm, West Field House/$3, 
$4, $5 (sliding scale)/Thru Sunday 


You’re On Kid!/A senior 
extravaganza with Audrey Flint, 
Donny Honda, Bryan Torfeh/8 pm, 
Barn Theater/$1.50 general, $1 
students/Thru Sunday 


O lectures 


Peter Lissaman, Regent’s Lecturer, 
Vice President of Aero-Vironment, 
Inc.: “Icarus Vindicated—Vistas in 
Solar Power”/His lecture will be 
illustrated with numerous slides 
and movies of solar-powered 
systems including the Gossamer 
airplanes as well as innovative wind 
and ocean energy systems/8 pm, 
Oakes 105/Free 


O miscellaneous 


Good Friday Ecumenical Worship/ 
12 noon-! pm, Quarry 
Amphitheater 


Debate on the Pool Referendum/ 
Come and listen to opposing views/ 
Moderator: Pat Kelly, student 
member, Registration Fee 
Committee/Participants: Wayne 
Brumbach, OPER; Alan Hiromura, 
chairman, Pool Committee; Mark 
Stephens, SBPC representative/ 
Question and answer period follows 
7:30 pm, Classroom 1 


Dance, with Strangecreek and 
Automatic Slim/9 pm, College Five 
Dining Hall/College Five students 
50¢, all others $1 


“OT hese characters are the Ho 


ts 


Herbology Workshop/Learn about 
the origin of herbs and their 
medicinal uses past and present/ 
This workshop also includes a tour 
of Dr. Lee’$ herb garden and 
demonstration on how to make 
herbal teas and bath oil/Instructor, 
Dr. Paul Lee/1-4 pm/Cost is $3/Sign 
up in advance at the PE Office, EFH 


Country Rock ’n’ Roll with Rodeo 
Rose band/9 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 
Free 


Dance, with two bands: Remote 

Control and The Batteries/9 pm, 
College Five Dining Hall/College 
Five students $1.50, all others $2 
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Sunday 


O movies 


Woman in the Dunes, directed by 
Hiroshi Teshigahara/Japanese tale 
of aman held captive with a woman 


hots, and they'll be sponsor- 


ing the Bunny Ball at the Cocoanut Grove, Friday, 7:30. Get 


to know your rabbit. 
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Saturday 


O movies 


Being There with Peter Sellers and 
Shirley MacLaine. 7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 (also Sunday) 


O miscellaneous 


San Francisco Shuttle/The van will 
leave the East Field House parking 
lot at 9 am and leave everyone off at 
Fisherman’s Wharf/Cost is $4.50/ 
Sign up in advance at the PE Office, 
EFH 

>. 
Low-rider car show: We will exhibit 
the art form that goes into building a 
low-rider car/Will also have different 
cultural activities/10 am, Bookstore 
parking lot/Free ‘ 


at the bottom of a sand pit. 1 pm 
Oakes 105, free. 


O lectures 


“Satisfactions of Solar Living’/ 
Lecture presented by UCSC physics 
professor Sue Nichparenko/11 am, 
Unitarian- Universalist Fellowship 
Center, 6401 Freedom Blvd., Aptos/ 
Music by the Good Cheer Music 
Company/Free childcare available, 
and children’s program 


O meetings 


Steering Committee meeting of Ad 
Hoc Committee Against 
Compeutive Grading/7:30 pm, 
Stevenson 237-A 


O miscellaneous 


Easter Sunrise Processional 
beginning at 4:45 am at Mernill 
garden, then to East Field House 
lawn for 5:20 am worship 
celebration, followed by breakfast 
on the East lawn/Everyone welcome 
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Monday 


-Olectures 


Subrata Roy Chowdhury, Regent's 
Professor, International Lawyer for 
Human rights: “Human Rights 
Violations Today: International 
Law Association Perspective’’/4 pm, 
Oakes 105/Free 


Michael Freeman, Professor of 
History and Art History Boards, 
Cowell College: “Zen Style Rescued: 
Misreading the Mustard Seed 
Garden Manual”/Lecture in 
conjunction with show of Japanese 
Figure Paintings from the 
University Art Museum, Berkelevy/ 
4:30 pm, Smith Gallery, Cowell 
College/Free 


Gordon Mumma, Music: 
“Electronic Music in Dance and 
Theater’/5:30 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall A/Free/(Crown Arts and 


‘Humanities Table) 


O meetings 


Student Coalition Against the Draft/ 
7:30 pm, Stevenson Dorm 6, 3rd 
floor lounge 


O miscellaneous 


Change of Program of Study: Last 
day to add a course/Also, last day to 
drop a course without a $3 fec/ 
Registrar’s Office 


Registration ends: Last day to 
i register with a $25 late fee/ 
Registrar’s Office 


Self-help support for overeaters/10 
10-11 am, Health Center Conference 
Rm./Free 


The Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
library is now open 12-4 pm, Mon- 
Fri./It’s located at 104 Student 
Music East (below KZSC in the 
redwood buildings behind Crown 
and Merrill)/Call 429-2468 to make 
sure alibrarian is there. All welcome 


CURB (Community United Against 
Rape and Battery) will be holding its 
first campus meeting to discuss a 
Santa Cruz City Ordinance for the 
Prevention of Violence Against 
Women/7 pm, 356 Kresge, above 
the Kresge library/CURB will also 
be meeting Wednesday, April 22, 8 
pm, Louden Nelson Community 
Center 


Workshop: “Transition Strategy for 
Seniors”/See 4/16 (This workshop 
will take place at Kresge Connection, 
near Commuter Lounge) 


College Five College Night with the 


UCSC Jazz Ensemble/6 pm, 
College Five Dining Hall/Free 


Stevenson College Night with 
“Duck's Breath Mystery Theater”/ 
6:30 pm, Stevenson Dinjng Hall/ 
_Free ’ 


» 
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~Tuesd 


O movie 


The Assassinatio 
Masahiro Shinod 
English subtitles) 
Thimann 8/Free 


The above 


| giving a p 
Monday n 
and his col 
| and the e 
breaking t 
pm. Ticke 


Little Shop of | 
of Blood/Prese 
Commute for 
pin, Cowell Di 
general, $1 stu 


Olectur 


Barne Thorne, 


of Sociology, 
University, visi 
quarter, will b 
Spotlight on We 


(ye 


—_——_______... 


~~. “ = = <a 


Regent's | The Assassination, directed by Egon Bitner: “Prophecy and STUDENT DISCOUNT ; 
.wyer for | Masahiro Shinoda (Japanese with Introductory lecture on “Eckankar, director of the Capitola Kite Festival | Substance in the Law’/1!1:30 am, (} EVERY THURSDAY 
tights English subtitles)/7:30 pm, the Path of Total Awareness”/7:30 | Will demonstrate kite flying Stevenson Conference Rm./Free/ naan NICKELODEON SEES EU 
ional Thimann 3/Free pm, Cowell Conference Rm. techniques/He will also have a wide | (Sociology Colloquium) Lincoln & Cedor S¥awen : 426-7500 E 
”/4 pm, variety of kites to fly/Meet at 4 pm at * ; 
the East Fields/Free “Breast Self-examination Presented by the UCSC Committee on Arts and Lectures 
Workshop’/Joyce Thuringera, 
SCAD is showing an informative representative from the Santa Cruz ! 
or of slide show about the Lawrence chapter of the American Cancer 
oards, Livermore and Los Alamos Nuclear | Society will speak on early cancer 
Rescued: Weapons Labs, which are managed | detection and the importance of 
eed by the University of California/ breast self-examination/12 noon, 
mn Discussion follows/8 pm, Kresge Women’s Re-Entry Center, : 
Japanese 321/Free Classroom 2, Rm. 101/Free/(Brown 
ais SPRING/81 
serkeley/ Help Keep Abortion Legal: The 
sowell reproductive rights coalition is Dr. Bernd Wursig, UCSC: “The 
having a short meeting to organize | Cooperative Surface Feeding of 
petition gathering and discuss Dusky Dolphins’/4 pm, Applied SUBRATA ROY 
recent attacks on birth control and | Sciences, Rm. 368/Free/(Marine 
ce and abortion rights. Everyone welcome. | Studies Seminar) CHOWDHURY 
1 Dining 7 pm. Stevenson Fireside Lounge. : 
and For more i rmation, Cz lison, ° International Lawyer for Human Ri bs, 
pseashe poe O miscellaneous UC Rie eee : 
Horsemanship/This class is : 
designed for either beginning or Free Lecture entitled: 
intermediate/advanced level/ “Human Rights Violators Today: 
the Dratt/ 2 2 Students will be divided into groups International Law Association Perspective” 
6, 3rd according to skill and knowledge of Monday, April 20, 4pm 
horsemanship/Class is 5 weeks, and Oakes College, Room 105 
Wednesday cost is $60/We'll be car pooling to ; 
“ Kennolyn Stables/Sign up in 
ous O movies advance at the PE Office, EFH 


udy: Last 
last day to 
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Tuesday 


O movies 


Topic: “Girls and Boys Together... 
But Mostly Apart: Gender 
Arrangements in Elementary 
Schools’’/12 noon, College Five 
Fireside Lounge/Free 


Dr. Robert Butler, University of 
Arizona: “Magnetic Polarity 
Stratigraphy of Late Cretaceous 
Through Early Eocene Continental 
Deposits, San Juan Basin, New 
Mexico, Clarks Fork Basin, 
Wyoming’’/4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 165/Free/(Whole Earth 
Seminar) 


Juan Jose Pena, National President, 
La Raza Unida Party: “On the 
National Question’’/7:30 pm, 
Oakes 105/Free/(Part of Chicano 
Organizing in the 80s Lecture Series) 


The above mad drummer is Idris Muhammad, who will be 
giving a pulse beat to the Pharoah Sanders Quartet this 


0 miscellaneous 


Open Rehearsal: Sara Rudner 
Performance Ensemble/Rehearsal 
of Wednesday night dance 
performance with time for 
discussion/1:30 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/Free 


Intermediate Rock Climbing/This 
two week seminar is designed for 
the climber who knows the basics 
but wishes to expand his or her 
horizons/Free climbing and rope 
and anchor systems will be stressed/ 
The course includes a weekend trip 
on May 2 and 3/Prerequisite, basic 
rock climbing or consent of 
instructor/Cost is $55/Sign up in 
advance in the P.E. Office, EFH 


Kite Demonstration/Bob Broms, 


A Man for All Seasons, with Paul 
Scofield, Wendy Hiller, Robert 


Felix the Cat/7:30 and 9 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/75¢/(Part of 
Crown Comedy Classics Series) 


Four films on Asian American 
issues: Watavidori; Wong’ 
Sinsaang; Pieces of a Dream; 
Chinatown 2-Step/7:30 pm, 
Thimann 1/Free (films in 
conjunction with Multicultural 
Festival) 


Oj concerts 


Sara Rudner Performance 
Ensemble/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater/$6/$6.50 general, $4/$4.50 
students and senior citizens 


O lectures 


Study Skills Videotapes: “Writing 


$3 fee/ : RO; Welles: ditected by essays and essay exams’’/All 
Monday night at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center. Muhammad Shaw, Orson Welles, dire: J oll ies ; 
and his Recta FONE Hicks on piano, Walter Booker on bass Fred Zinnemann/7 and 9:30 pm, riage Urine eae 
and the estimable Pharoah on sax, will be making and Kresge Town Hall/$1/(Part of Great Nae ee 
ay to , rhe Se « Series 
inetee breaking the rules of jazz in a concert slated to take off at 8 Themes in Literature Senes) 


reaters/10 
Lonterence 


liance 
pm, Mon- 


pm. Tickets available at Kuumbwa. 


Little Shop of Horrors and Bucket 


of Blood/Presented by the Ad Hoc 


Committee for Tasteful Cinema/8 
pm, Cowell Dining Hall/$1.50 
general, $1 students 


Kent Sorenson, President of Micro- 
netics Laboaratories, will lecture on 
“General Pathology of Cancer,” and 
Dr. John King from Dominican 
Hospital will discuss “Current 


Howard Hawks’ His Girl Friday, 
and Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane. 7 
pm, Thimann 3/$1.50. (Part of Film 
History Series) 


My Country Occupied/The story 
of one Guatemalan woman, a young 
“mestiza’” whose husband works on 


Stevenson Socratic Supper with 
Wendy Martyna, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology/6 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/(Informal discussion 
over dinner) 


Israeli Folk Dancing/7-9 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 


rd Surgical Therapies” for the treat- 
ident ment of cancer. 7-9 pm, Classroom | a United Fruit plantation for a daily : E 
in the : es Videotape: “J. Krishnamurti, 1977 
eo 25 salary of 20 cents/The Cost of Dee 
ad Crown O lectures Cotton/A documentary filmed in Brockwood Park Talk”/8 pm, 


98 to make 
ll welcome 


ed Against 
holding its 
discuss a 
nce for the 
\gainst 

ge, above 
B will also 
April 22, 8 
mmunity 


Barrie Thorne, Associate Professor 
of Sociology, Michigan State 
University, visiting UCSC spring 
quarter, will be guest speaker at 
Spouight on Women Scholars Series/ 


VIEWFINDER 


Del Mar (425-06016) Nickelodian (426-7500) 


Israeli peace activist Joseph Abileah 
will speak on political alternatives 
for resolving the Arab/Israeli 

conflict at 7:30 pm/515 Broadway, 
Resource Center for Nonviolence 


Guatemala— on the effects of the 
international demand of cotton ona 
developing nation/7:30 pm, Merrill 
102/Free/(Part of Merrill Field 
Program Cross-Cultural Film Series) 


Computer Center Videotheater/$2 
suggested donation/For more info 
call 425-2251 (John) 


Calendar continued on pg. 18 


41st Avenue Cinema (476-8841) 
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Every Man For Hi 
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NOW PLAYING 


“ a stunning, original work...breathtakingly beautiful and often 
very funny... | trust it will outlive us all.” 


FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA | 


PRESENTS 


compose oO ey 


SARA RUDNER 
PERFORMANCE 


ENSEMBLE 


“Miss Rudner is one of the great performers 


in modern dance today.” 


Jennifer Dunning, New York Times 


Wednesday April 22 8 pm, 


Vincent Canby. New York Times. 
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mself 
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Every Man For Himself * La Cage Aux Folles II 
Fame Star Wars 


The Idolmaker 


UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


$4.00, $4.50, students, elders; $6.00, $6.50, general, 
This engagement is supported in part by the UC Intercampus 


Cultural Exchange Committee and by a grant from the California 
Arts Council with funds porvided by the National Endowment for the Arts 


strategy for 


Windwalker 
workshop Tess 
onnection, Hardly Working 


‘ Alice tn: Wondentand Sash Mill (427-1711) 


cre Amy UA Cinema (426-8383) April 19 and 20— 
7he with the % 
: Excalib Rebel Without A Cause 
“pm, napusnnd eee: East of Eden TICKETS FOR SPRING EVENTS 
Il/Free Rio (423-2000) The Postman Always Rings Twice ast o 

Fantasia Amencan Gigolo April 21 and 22— AVAILABLE NOW! 
1t with From Russia With Love Tickets for all performances available in advance at the . 

Hebe OS “a! Trini, UCSC Box Office aboye the-Whole Earth Restaurant, and at 

Theater”! Ries m OS oa + You Only ‘Live’ Twice all BASS outlets including Record Factory:on. Pacific Ave, Mall 
ee IRE NO nae ~~ Fo¢ further information, call: $29-205Q 000 2 
, vel tetete’ Mohnetey. he mae a ae Tata: ': * reviewed this issue 
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(——— ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GRADUATING IN JUNE? April 27 is the last day to 
file your application for candidacy for a spring 
quarter bachélor’s degree. See page 27-29 of “Bur- 
eaucracy Simplified” for further information. 


REMOVAL OF GRADE I: April 27 is the last day to 
file a petition to remove a winter quarter incomplete 
$5 fee; Registrar’s Ottice. Undergraduates: you must 
complete the course work to remove the Incomplete 
by May 11. Graduate students must complete the 
course work by June 5. , 


AN EVENING OF Y AND Music with poets 
Ellen Bass, Maude Meehan, Yoshimi Miyazaki and 
songwriter Linda Amold. Friday evening, April 24 at 
7:30 pm, in the Women’s Re-Entry Center, Class- 
room 2, room 101. A reception will follow. There is 
no charge. 


“TRANSFORMATION THRU DREAMING.” To- 
tal approach to dreamwork, understanding, working 
with, and using our dreams. All theories and meth- 
ods covered. Class lasts 8 weeks, and cost is $50.00. 
Time is 7:30 pm. For more info call Kevin Cornwall, 
428-2076. 


FRISBEE GOLF. If you like Frisbee Golf or desire to 
learn how to play the game, meet fellow golfers at the 
East Field House parking lot at 8:30 am any or every 
Sunday morning. Everyone welcome, just come by. 


CURIOUS ABOUT COMPUTERS? Educomp pre- 
sents a hands-on introductory workshop with various 
popular microcomputers. Together we’ll explore the 
present day role of computers, their'role in business, 
schools, and home. Wednesday, April 22 from 7-9 
pm, at The Computer Room, in Scotts Valley. For 
information or reservations, call 438-5001. Fee: $10. 


TWANAS is now having regular meetings every 
Sunday at 7 pm in the Baobab room at Merrill 
College. Students and all interested persons are 
invited to attend. Come learn newspaper skills as well 
as meeting interesting people concerned with issues 
addressing the needs of Third World and Native 
American peoples at UCSC. For further information 
contact Geri at 429-1531. 


VISION DEVELOPMENT STUDY needs six, seven, 
eight and 12-year olds to look at visual patterns. Must 
have good vision. Takes five to ten, one-hour ses- 
sions. $2 for every session completed. Safe, infor- 
mative. Includes free eye exam. Call 429-2900 and 
leave name and number for “Vision Study.” 


RECRUITERS COMING on campus this week: 
4/16 Syva Co.-Chem & BioChem* 
4/20 ACORN-Community Organizing 
Pi Consulting Group, Inc.-CIS* 
4/21 Monterey Inst. of International Studies 
Informatics-CIS* 
4/23 Citizen’s Action League-Community Organi- 
zing 
Montgomery Ward-Mgmt. Training* 
4/24 Bullock’s-Mgmt. Training* 
“Indicates formal interviews requiring a resume. 
Please call Diane Matus at x4625, Career Planning, 
Recruitment Center, if you want to meet with any of 
the above. Most hold a morning information session 
that is open to all interested persons. Appointments 
are necessary if you wish an interview. 


CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT Center 
is sponsoring an interviewing skills workshop given 
by Kathryn Powers-Ceresa, to aid you in developing 
your effectiveness in the face-to-face interview as part 
of the job search process. Mark your calendar for 
April 22 at 7 pm at the Career Planning Center, 123 
Central Services. Please call x2183 to let us know if 
you planto come. 


THERE WILL BE A JUGGLING workshop every 
Tuesday evening this term, 7-9 pm in 327 Kresge. 
Free equipment and free instruction for beginners 
will be provided. For further information contact 
Brad Jackson, 351 Applied Science, x2028. 


PETER LISSMAN, a father of the Gossamer Condor 
and other human-powered airplane projects, will 
give a free, public lecture at UCSC, April 17, at8 pm 
in the Oakes College Assembly Room 105. His 
presentation will be illustrated with numerous slides 
and movies of solar-powered systems including the 
Gossamer airplanes as well as innovative wind and 
ocean energy systems. Lissman is spending two 
weeks at UCSC as a Regent’s Lecturer (April 13-24) 
under the auspices of College VIII. 


THE RED CROSS BLOOD DRAWING scheduled 
for April 24, has been cancelled. The next drawing 
will be held on Friday, May 29, in the East Field 
House form 12 noon to 5 pm. 


THE VIDEOTAPE PROGRAM The Last Epidemic 
(Medical Consequences of Nuclear War) will be shown at 
Louden Nelson Center at 8 pm on: 

Tues., April 21; 

Sponsoring these showings will be the People for a 
Nuclear Free Future. Admission is free. The program 
will be followed by a discussion period. For more 
information call: Ian at 425-5609, Mary at 429-4317, 
or Janet at 429-6109. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR SOLIDARITY with El 
Salvador in Santa Cruz is sponsoring a lecture by 
Tulio Mendoza, a Salvadoran refugee, Tues. April 21 
at 8 pm at the Unitarian Fellowship Church, 6401 
Freedom Blvd. in Aptos. Everyone is invited to attend 
this free event, where they can find out the latest news 
on the repression in El] Salvador. Free child care 
provided. For more information, call 425-0693. 


THE SANTA CRUZ MEN’S COLLECTIVE is 
sponsoring a potluck for men on Wed. April 22, 7 pm 
at the YWCA, corner of Walnut and Chesnut streets. 
The topic for discussion after the potluck is “The 
Future of the Men’s Community in Santa Cruz.” The 
Men’s Collective is a newly formed group committed 
to bringing cultural events for changing men and 
other anti-sexist activities to the Santa Cruz area. For 
more information about the potluck or the Collective 
contact Colin during the day at 429-1895 or Andy at 
425-4782 after 5. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEEDED to gather signa- 
tures for an initiative against rape and domestic 
violence in the city of Santa Cruz. If passed by the 
voters in November, the initiative will require the city 
government to place a high priority on preventing 
rape and domestic violence. It will also provide 
mechanisms to help improve police approaches to 
these crimes and to hold police officers accountable 
for the way they deal with such cases. Community 
United Against Rape and Battery (CURB), the group 
that is sponsoring the initiative, needs help from 
everyone who is concerned about this issue. 6000 
signatures must be gathered by the end of June to put 
the measure on the November ballot—anyone who 
lives within the Santa Cruz city limits can circulate 
petitions. To get involved, leave a message for CURB 
at 335-7413. 


ISRAELI PEACE ACTIVIST, JOSEPH ABILEAH 
to speak on political alternatives for resolving the 
Arab/Israeli conflict. Tues. April 21, 7:30 pm at 515 
Broadway, Resource Center for Nonviolence. A do- 
nation will be taken to help support Joseph’s work. 
Please plan to contribute something during the 
meeting. For more information call 423-1626. 


THE CITIZENS’ PARTY, which took 28 percent of _ 


the vote at UCSC in November’s presidential race, is 
rolling in Santa Cruz County. At the meeting, to- 
night, April 16 at 7 pm at the Louden Nelson 
Community Center, Jeff Roby, a Northern California 
Co-ordinator, will tell about the party’s progress 
since the elections. See you there. Info-Keith Lenik, 
425-7461 or Joshua Hornick, 426-2341. 


SKYROCKETING COSTS OF INFLATION are 
seriously affecting the 32,000 elderly people living in 
Santa Cruz county. The Grey Bears was organized 
seven years ago to deal with the problems of econo- 
mic despair and loneliness. Grey Bears are now 
depending more than ever on their volunteer fund 
raising activities and need community support in the 
following ways: Recyling Project: Newspapers, card- 
board, aluminum and glass. “Human Race” May 9, 
sponsors for Grey Bear walkers; Rummage Sale in 


June: Furniture, appliances, tools, books, household * 


goods, etc! “Operation Brown Bag”: Large grocery 
bags and plastic bags. All donations are tax-deduc- 
tible and may be brought directly to the Grey Bear 
warehouse or call 427-3000. 


SINGING THE BODY ELECTRIC Workshop in 
Creative Writing and Jin Shin Do—blending both 
mind and body. Time: April 25-26, 9:30-4:30. Place: 
APOD 1210 Brommer St, S.C. Taught by Lynn Luria- 
Sukenick Ph.d professor of Lit and creative writing at 
UCSC and Amina Raheem, MA Psych, Jin Shin Do 
teacher. Cost is $95.00 which includes a self-help 
acupressure book. Deadline April 20, for a $25 
deposit. For info call Ammina, 476-8568. 


CAREER RECEPTION for Natural Science students. 
4/22, 5-7 pm at McHenry Library Lobby. Your 
chance to come and talk to community people in the 
Natural Sciences about careers and life after UC. 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW AVAILABLE for the 
Arts and Crafts sales division of the 1981 Santa Cruz 
County Fair. Local and regional craftspeople who are 
interested in selling their work are encouraged to 
participate at this year’s fair which runs Sept. 15-20. 
Interested craftspeople should call the Fairgrounds 
office, 688-3384 or 724-5671 or write to Craft Sales, 
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Thursday 


O movies 


Panic in Needle Park (1971) with Al 
Pacino/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1.50/(Stev. students 
$1) 


O lectures 


Ralph Guzman, Professor of 
Politics and Community Studies, 
and Acting Provost: “Our 
Knowledge of El Salvador’/5:30 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Lounge/Free 


Gary B. Griggs, Professor of Earth 
Sciences, UCSC: ‘Some Peace of 
Mind in Earthquake Country’’/8 
pm, Oakes 105/Free/(First of the 
Spring Inaugural Lecture Series) 


Azizah al-Hibri, Professor of 
Philosophy, Texas A & M: 
“Feminism and Islam”/8 pm, 
Thimann 1/Free 


Santa Cruz County Fair, 2601 East Lake Ave., Watson- 
ville, Ca. 95076. 


THE LAST FAST FOOD Festival. For two days in 
May, the Louden Nelson Center in Santa Cruz will be 
the site of a mass extravaganza in celebration of fast 
food and junque (not junk) food. The Last Fast Food 
Festival on May 9 and 10 will be a joyous and 
liberating experience for all of us who secretly, 
guiltily, or even brazenly love to eat exactly what the 
food snobs and food faddists tell us not to. The 
producers of this event would like to formally invite 
the participation of any restaurants, establishments, 
institutions, or artists whom we have not yet con- 
tacted. There’s always room for more eaters, feeders, 
movers, shakers, and just plain foodaholics who want 
to contribute to this more-than-contemporary holi- 
day. Contact us at 423-3747 or write to P.O. Box 
1612, Santa Cruz, Ca 95061. 


MEDIEVAL MASTERPIECES NOW HOUSED 
in UCSC Library. The efforts of a New York museum 
and a Santa Cruz library auxiliary group have made 
available over a thousand rare masterpieces in the art 
of manuscript illumination. The UCSC McHenry 
Library now houses, in its slide library, 1200 color 
reproductions from New York’s Pierpont Morgan 
Library, home of the country’s most extensive collec- 
tion of illuminated manuscripts. The slide collection 
was purchased for the McHenry Library by the 
Friends of the UCSC Library. The 1200 slides a- 
mount to over twenty percent of the Morgan Lib- 
rary’s holdings in medieval and Renaissance mini- 
atures and manuscripts. The slides are available for 
public viewing—call (408)429-2801 for hours. 


“PRAYER FOR PEACE-A WORKSHOP for Every- 
one,” April 17-18, at the First United Methodist 
Church, 250 California St. Led by Alan Nelson of the 


Peace Project in Aptos, the workshop is an oppor- 


tunity for persons of Christian, Jewish and other 
faiths to join in prayer, meditation, reflection, and 
discussion, all giving attention to the potential for 
peace in our lives and world. A donation of $10-15 is 
requested. Some work exchange is available. For 
more information, call 423-1626 or 423-9523. 


OC meetings 


Women in Science, a support group 
for women who study science/ 
Meetings are to duscuss personal, 
political, philosophical questions, 
relax and socialize/Open to all 
women with interest in science, and 


on the implication of science in our 
lives/5:30 pm, Kerr Hall 247 


O miscellaneous 


Study Skills Videotapes: “Exam 
Taking’/All interested students 
welcome/3 pm, Communications 
Bldg., Rm. 140/Free 


A Values Exploration Seminar on 
“Conscience in Conflict’”/Specially 
edited version of Wednesday's film 
“A Man for All Seasons,” followed 
by discussion/4:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/Free/(Part 2 of Great 
Themes in Literature Series) 


Jitterbug/Swing lessons: Beginning 
level to advanced in five concentrated 
lessons/West Lake Elementary 
School/Contact 429-3777 for more 
information 
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Ss = 4 


son- by Craig Block 
At this time, there is only one way tq stem the tide that 

= threatens to destroy the present Narrative Evaluation system 
Past (NES): students must seek out and talk to faculty members, 
‘ood and convince them thai the introduction of traditional letter 

and grades would be a mistake. 
etly, Each of the five major arguments for a grade option is 
t the based on fallacies and misinformation. Moreover, dis- 
ee cussion of this vital issue has not been solicited by the 
nitd: administration nor the Academic Senate, leaving almost full 
ae responsibility for the discussion of the issues up to students. 
Jers, A final, acceptable decision cannot be made without more 
want discussion of the issue of grades, but less than one week 
no remains. Go out and talk to your instructors. Tell them how you 

me feel. They will listen! 

i A grading system will not increase enrollments 

SED | Itis clear that declining enrollment can no longer be used 
earn as an argument. Although projected demographics for the 
nade 1980s predict a decline in UCSC’s traditional pool of 
e art applicants, applications to this campus were closed early, 
enry one month ago, for the first time since the early 1970s. This 
pier increase obviously has been due to the increased efforts of 
hie the Office of Admissions, but the use of enrollment as an 
ion argument for grades is not factually based. In addition, 

the while our “traditional” pool of applicants is expected to 
PS a decline, the number of Chicano and Black high school 
Lib students in the decade to come is expected to increase 
ital rapidly. Do we continue to limit our appeal to an increasingly 
Biot conservative, shrinking pool of prospective applicants, or 
ry L JOPINION|_ 
odist : 
f the try to undertake the responsibilities of a public institution, a 
Pee University of California, and educate the future leaders and 
wed the public of this state? Last week’s rally showed the 
| for determination of UCSC students to support Native American 
15 is and Third World education, in addition to other so-called 

For “soft studies.” 


Grades will not increase academic rigor 

Academic rigor is difficult to define, much less discuss. Is 
the sign of academic rigor academic disqualification? In 
1977-1978 UCB expelled 1.6 percent of their students for 
academic reasons, while UCSC disqualified two percent. 
But realistically, UCSC is the only UC campus that requires 
a comprehensive/thesis requirement for graduation. Is this 
evidence of a lax attitude towards education? 
Grades will not increase UCSC graduates’ chances of acceptance into 
post-graduate institutions 

It is perhaps better to ask how UCSC graduates fare in the 
“outside” world. Study after study has revealed that UCSC 
applicants to graduate schools do as well as or better than 
their counterparts both UC-wide and nation-wide. The 
recently publicized “Survey of Graduate Programs and 
Departments,” conducted by the Office of Finance and 
Planning, reported that admissions officers at other insu- 
tutions considered Santa Cruz applicants “ata disadvantage 
compared to applicants with conventional transcripts.” 
However, these same institutions actually admitted a higher 
percentage of UCSC graduates than did other institutions in 


by Kelly Simmons 


: Commit Yourself 


Oh CE ee Ree en eee eee ee 
As you know or possibly don’t know, the $2 Administrative 
and Academic Senate Committees are doing some spring 


to apply for the year 1981-82. 

As students’ interests are taken less and less seriously, it’s 
time to stop the reactionary type of organizing found in the 
past and start mobilizing on all fronts to make campus 
decision-making more democratic, and increase student 
power. We need to stop opposing policies already made by 
the administration and start proposing and initiating policies 
ourselves. 

Although it may be true that students have little influence 
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cleaning. What this means is that they’re open for students _ 
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Grades bring rigor-mortis 


the survey. In ‘addition, the availability of grades will cast 
doubt on the work of those who elect not to take grades. 


Grades will destroy the narrative evaluation system 


Grades are not “an important piece of information and a 
necessary adjunct to any system of evaluation,” as main- 
tained by Donald Wittman, et a/, in Wittman’s letter to the 
CUCC (now CEP). The present NES was -adopted as a 
reaction against the dehumanizing letter grade system that 
presumes to reduce ten weeks’ work into one letter grade. 
Also, it is unfair to subject instructors to the added work of 
deciding ona grade in addition to the written evaluation that 
already consumes so much time. Many instructors have 
already expressed unwillingness to give both evaluations 
and letter grades, on the grounds that if a student wants a 
letter grade, teachers should not have to go through the 
“trouble” of writing an evaluation as well. In addition, 
according to a survey conducted by the Ad Hoc Committee 
Against Competitive Grading, some faculty are planning on 
voting for the grade option because they resent the time it 
takes to write evaluations. This proposal will not eliminate 
the NES, but it is clear that these professors and others will 
not be taking the trouble to write well-written evaluations in 
the future. Finally, how are instructors, some who have not 
given grades in 15 years, going to fairly, honestly, and 
accurately start grading students again? Will these grades 
simply be the meaningless values assigned to a priceless 
commodity, the acquisition of knowledge, which so many of 
us, faculty and students, have encountered throughout our 
academic careers? 

Grades are not a means of encouraging academic freedom. 

There are 19 other state-run college and university 
campuses in California alone that give grades. There are 
approximately 127,000 students in the UC system. This 
means 120,500 spaces for those who want grades, and only 
6,500 spaces for those who don’t want grades. There is also 
the question of whether one can grade one-half of a class 
without implicitly grading the other half. Is this academic 
freedom? 

As Chancellor Sinsheimer pointed out last January, this is 
adecision of the faculty. However, the faculty will not vote to 
institute grades if it is clear that students are opposed. If you 
believe, like so many of us, that UCSC does not need grades, 
talk to faculty members. Time is short. Act now. 


expect more student autonomy if we are not already active 
in the areas where we do have a voice. 

We need motivated students willing to work not only from 
without but also from within to expand student influence 
and power in decision-making on this campus. 

For more information, go by the Campus Activities Office 
or contact these people: 

Crown: x4192 (Mary) 

Oakes: 429-6662 (Scott) 

Stevenson: 475-3615 (Jennifer) 

Kresge: 429-6053 (Alan) 

Merrill: 429-6558 (Kelly) 

Colleges V and VIII: x4192 (Mary) 

Cowell: 425-4681 (Richard) 
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TRAMP CORDURA BAGS, LUGGAGE & WALLETS 
No matter how far you're going. 


Yogonut trees, recently brought onto 
campus for their own protection, were 
ruthlessly stripped late last night, according 
to a campus spokesman. 

Police immediately sealed off the area, 
and are conducting door-to-door interviews. 
Among those suspected are the Nu Psi 
Delta Fraternity, and the entire debate team. 

Some of the trees, shorn of apples, rasp- 
berries, raisins, sunflower seeds, and even 
their little cups of yogurt, are not expected 
to recover. There is optimism, however, 
that many others will bear fruit again. 

Cgmpus officials called for all dis- 
traught students to “go home, unwrap either 
an Apple ‘n Spice or Raspberry Nut 
Yogonut™ bar, and concentrate on feeling 
better.” It worked. ee 
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Submarines, sea lanes, and South Africa 


by Jon Stewart 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A whole series of US military policy initiatives, 
along with budding US relations with previously scorned regimes, 


alliance involving South Africa, NATO and South America, Although 
the hey elements in the overall strategy have been proposed by some 
Pentagon planners in the past, none has ever won full approval. But 
events in recent weeks hint that perhaps the Reagan administration is 
taking the strategy seriously. PNS editor Jon Stewart, who recently 


: visited southern Africa, outlines the scenario which some critics believe , 
_ Brazil. The three key countries, all of which have large 


is evolving. 


The little-noted confluence of recent foreign military 
visitors to Washington—including delegations from pre- 
viously untouchable South Africa, Argentina, Chile and 
Brazil—has renewed old speculations about a long discre- 
dited US military policy. These visitors, a number of whom 
arrived simultaneously, suggest to some analysts that the 
Pentagon may again be pursuing a radical, all-embracing 
“resource defense” policy involving a potentially explosive 

“alliance” between the US, NATO, South Africa and South 
America. 

The sticking point in such an 1 alliance i is the South African 
connection, given that government's racist apartheid policies 
which were shunned by the Carter administration. But 

South Africa is also essential to such planning because of its 
rei naval port and sophisticated surveillance and com- 
munications system at Simonstown. 


The goal of the strategy is to secure the free flow of. 
‘Western-bound Persian Gulf oil through the Indian Ocean. 


suggests to some analysts the emergence of a controversial new military, 


Intrigue in the outlaw states 


and South Adlantic, as well as guarantee Western access to 
the rich “Gulf of Minerals” in southern Africa, the source of 
nearly 90 percent of the West’s essential minerals. 

The strategy, which has evolved among independent 
analysts over the past decade, involves three closely related 
components. The first is to extend US and NATO sea and 
ground forces into the Persian Gulf area and the Indian 
Ocean, with access to Simonstown. The second component 
would involve creation of an alliance of the so-called 
“outlaw states” of the South Adantic. This “South Adantic 
Treaty Organization” (SATO), a southern cousin of NATO, 
would include South Africa, Argentina, Chile, and possibly 


navies, already have extensive economic and military trade 
ties. The SATO alliance would be responsible for naval 
‘defense of the South Adantic sea lanes. ~ 


(OPINION 


The third element of the strategy would complete the 
Western grip on the sea lanes and mineral-rich southern 
Africa with a South African military offensive into com- 
munist-ruled Angola, with the aim of toppling the govern- 
ment and setting up a new Black government friendly to the 
West under Jonas Savimbi, leader of the UNITA guerrilla 
force. South Africa, through a US diplomatic initiative for a 
settlement of the Namibian War, would also retain power 
over that country while seeking to destabilize the com- 
munist government in Mozambique. The ultimate aim 
would be to bring virtually all of southern Africa back into 


STUDENTS: TAKE POWER! 


YOU can influence decisions and policies made at this campus by 


sitting on an Administrative or Academic Senate Committee. 
Unless students take power on campus committees they cannot 
insure that decisions will be made in their best interest. 


Apply for a position on one of the following committees 
for the 1981-82 academic year. Third World students, graduate 
students, and other under-represented students are 


encouraged to apply. 


Space 
Teaching Assistant Training 


Committee on Planning and Budget 


the South African “constellation” that prevailed a decade 


Alone, each of these three strategic components is 
controversial. Taken together, they suggest a sensational, 
“conspiracy-theory” view of events. But the events which 
have given rise to the speculation are more than suggestive. 
And each aspect of the overall plan has been publicly 
championed by current and former Pentagon planners. 

The least speculative aspect of the overall strategy is the 
extension of US land and sea forces into the Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, a move which is already well underway. This 
includes the announced increase\in naval expenditures 
which will result in a one-third in of the total US fleet, 
much of which is destined for the Indian Ocean; the 
‘continuing build-up of the $1 billion Rapid Deployment 
Force; the establishment of six permanent US military bases 
in and near the Persian Gulf; and the creation of a 1500-man 
US “peace-keeping” force in the Sinai. 

The more controversial aspect of this buildup is the effort 
to expand NATO’s traditional and legal sphere of influence 
beyond Europe and into the Gulf and the Indian Ocean. An 
effort to send NATO forces into the Gulf sea lanes in the 
early 1970s was scrapped when a UN committee learned of 
the contingency plans and blew the whistle to the press. 
Apart form European reluctance to extend NATO’s respon- 
sibilities, most NATO member countries have at least 
officially recognized the UN’s policy of military sanctions 
against south Africa, which any such extension would 
threaten to violate. 

But several signs in recent weeks point to a renewed 
commitment to drive NATO south. The most revealing was a 
report co-authored by the US Council on Foreign Relations 
and its counterparts in London, Paris and Bonn, released in 
late February, recommending “active European military 
participation on the ground and at sea in the Middle East,” 
the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. The report suggests 
that the US and European (NATO) forces in the region 
should coordinate their strategy with other “regional powers.” 
South Africa, of course, is the only regional power of 
military significance astride Africa’s oil-shipping sea lanes. 

While the four Western groups which prepared the report 
are not official bodies, they often reflect the official foreign 
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Administrators, staff & 
students will be available to 


respond to your questions about the 


Committee on Narrative Evaluation 
Committee on Educational Policy 


Committee on the Library 


Obtain applications for committee service and information about 
committee responsibilities from your College Student Activities 
Office or from the Spite acaba Office, x2034. 
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policy thinking in their respective governments. Indeed, 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher subsequently 
spoke out in support of the recommendations in the report, 
and US Deputy Defense Secretary Frank Carlucci has 
explicitly warned European governments that Washington, 
alone, “cannot bear the burden of protecting Western 
interests beyond Europe,” implicidy suggesting a NATO 
role in the sea lanes defense. 

The second aspect of the overall strategy, the “SATO” 
possibility, is far more speculative. The creation of a SATO 
has long been advocated by some conservative US military 
strategists, clustered around the Washington-based Amer- 
ican Security Council, an independent think-tank with close 
ties to the Reagan Administration. These strategists argue 
that the principal naval powers of the South Adlantic— South 
Africa, Argentina, Brazil and Chile—should coordinate 
their individual defense efforts in much the way NATO 
coordinates US and European defense. Similarly, the SATO 


and NATO maritime policies should be coordinated, even 


though this would necessarily involve NATO cooperation 
with South Africa. 

Besides the strategic importance of the South Atlantic sea 
lanes, US strategists also point out that the South Adantic 


region is itself rich in oil, fish, and scarce minerals. Three of | 


the principal powers— South Africa, Argentina and Brazil— 
are, or soon will be, nuclear powers. And the Brazilians are 
quickly building their own navy which now includes a fleet 
of 11 submarines which can patrol the 2000 mile gap 
between Recife, Brazil and West Africa. 

That the Reagan Administration may now actively be 
encouraging such an alliance is pure supposition. But there 
have been some suggestive signs. During the election 
campaign, Lt. Gen. Daniel Graham, the former director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency and a Reagan advisor on 
defense, traveled to Argentina and spoke out directly in 
support of a South Atlantic alliance. Gen. Graham is also 
closely connected to the American Security Council, which 
many in Washington believe was responsible for inviting the 
five South African military intelligence officers to Washing- 
ton in mid-March. 

Curiously, the controversial visit by South Africans, who 


were treated to a meeting with UN Ambassador Jeane. 


Kirkpatrick, coincided with the Washington visit of Argen- 
tina’s President-designate, General Roberto Viola. 
Other recent high-ranking military delegations in Wash- 


ington included the head of the Chilean Air Force and the 


chairman of the Brazilian Joint Chiefs of Staff. Whether any 
of these delegations met with others is not known, but the 
warming up of US relations to all of the regimes is clear. The 
Carter Administration’s sanctions on Chile is being lifted, as 
is the arms aid ban on Argentina, which is reportedly now 
seeking some $100 million worth of US weapons. Finally, a 
shifting US policy toward South Africa itself has been 
evident in recent remarks by President Reagan who asked in 
a March 8 interview with Walter Cronkite if the US could 
“abandon” a friendly nation like South Africa” which, he 


noted, “strategically is essential to the free world. It has 


production of minerals we all must have and so forth.” 

If the Reagan Administration insists that it is still “re- 
viewing” its policy toward South Africa, the south Africans 
themselves are firmly convinced that they have a new friend 
in Washington. 

The South Afican connection is the key to the third part of 
this purported strategy, for as the principal military actor in. 
southern Africa, the south Africans clearly want, and need, a. 
strong indication of US backing. That sign may come from 
the Administration’s dramatic new support for Jonas Savimbi, 


land raids, striking both guerrilla and civilian targets in a 


kind of “scorched earth” campaign. 

If the South Africans decide to attempt to topple the 
Angolan government, their man-in-place is Jonas Savimbi, 
the new friend of the Reagan administration. The great 
danger in this, of course, is that a South African and US- 
supported UNITA campaign in Angola risks a superpower 
confrontation, given the presence of some 25,000 Cubans 
and East Germans in Angola. ‘ 

On the eastern coast of southern Africa, the South 
Africans conduct frequent, destabilizing cross-border raids 
on guerrilla camps deep inside Soviet-supported Mozambique. 


‘For its part, the Reagan Administration recently withdrew 


all food aid to Mozambique following the expulsion of a 
number of US embassy officials charged with being CIA 
agents aiding the South Africans. This gradual but relentless 
destabilization is aimed, many African specialists believe, at 
re-establishing a “constellation” of black-ruled regimes 
dependent on South Africa which would provide a Western 
oriented buffer against the more militant black African 
states. 

All these elements—the extension of NATO, creation of 
SATO, and re-establisning the southern African “constella- 
tion”—have been urged on other US administrations over 
the past decade, especially since the oil embargo crisis of 


The extension of NATO, creation of SATO, and re-establishing the 
southern African “constellation” have been urged on other US 
administrations, especially since the oil embargo crisis of 1973. 


the UNITA guerrilla leader in Angola who has been fighting 
a rear-guard battle against the Soviet-supported govern- 
ment. Savimbi, whose late March visit to Washington is 
expected to pay off in the congressional lifting of the clark 
Amendment—is also heavily supported by the South Africans. 

Indeed, recent reports from respected British journalists 
inside war-torn Namibia state that some 100,000 South 
African troops are now in that country, which borders 
Angola, and that they regularly penetrate Angola in air and 


1973. But given the lack of public support for US military 
actions abroad, and Carter’s human rights policy towards 
some of the principal players, none of these schemes has 


" ever gained much acceptance. 


But with the human rights policy abandoned, and with 
the apparent congressional support for new military 
spending in what Secretary Haig has called ‘“‘the era of the 


resource war,” the time may now appear right for bold—. 


and perhaps dangerous—new policies. 
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Pornography in perspective, part V 


gons 


by De Clarke 


Pom as propoganda, cont. from last issue 


Editor’s Note: This is the final installment of Pornography in 
Perspective, based on articles from Take Back the Night edited by 
Laura Lederer. ; 

In close analysis, pornography begins to bear a resem- 
blance to all other forms of political propaganda. One of 
propaganda’s major goals is to convince the consumers that 


they are threatened by the “enemy” and encourage con- _ 


tempt, hatred and terror of this enemy—who is, in the case 
of pornography, women. 

Pinpointing the enemy, specifying a scapegoat, is a prime 
directive in effective propaganda writing. It directs doubt or 
hostility safely away from the propagandist (for whenever 
people are being deliberately manipulated, there is the 

‘potential for a great anger when they realize it) and towards 
some “other”; it serves to unify the propagandized group in 
the camaraderie of a shared hatred. Pornographers, on their 
part, are quite clear as to the nature of the enemy: These chicks 
are our natural enemy...it is time we do battle with them...what I want 
is a devastating piece that takes the militant feminists apart...Hugh 
Hefner, 1969 

The female journalist assigned to write the “devastating 
piece” for Hefner refused to bias her article accordingly, and 
it was never published. A male writer wrote the final story; 
two female secretaries were fired for refusing to type it. 
Another lost her job for publicizing the above memo. 

Hefner has pinpointed the “militant feminists” —the 
women who, in 1969 were protesting Playboy’s belittlement 
and objectification of them, as well as questioning double 
wage standards, sex-biased hiring practices, and all the facts 
of female oppression in male-owned America. They are his 
chosen enemy; and pornographers have adhered to his 
party line ever since. 


Larry Flynt has gone so far as to printWANTED posters of ° 


well-known feminists—with all that this implies. A picture 
preserved for posterity in the Berkeley Women Against 
Violence In Pornography and Media (WAVPM) slide show 
(materials drawn from album covers, pornographic maga- 
zines, and advertising) shows a woman’s face, framed above 
and below by the words LIBERATE...CASTRATE. The 
above mentioned “butcher” photo also points out women 
who do not accept their role in the pornographic creed 
(feminists,lesbians) as the enemies, mutilators and destroy- 
ers of the reader (men). 

Women in general, and particularly feminist or “uppity” 
women, are specifically targeted by pornographers as “the 
enemy”—in the guise of “humor” and “fantasy’—to be 
overcome and subdued: by ridicule and by the power of 
wealth in the press and in politics; by ridicule, harassment 
and violence in the home, school, and workplace; and on 
the streets by the individual rapist and womankiller. 

Appeal to authority is archetypical: “eminent authorities 
agree”, “four out of five doctors recommend”, “der Fuehrer 
ordnet”, etc. Testimonials by the wealthy and well-known, 
quotations or adaptations from sensationalized or fictitious 
experts, and references to a real or fabricated past are all 
variants on. this thenie. ; 

Something as simple as the “cave man dragging off 
woman by hair” cartoon (endlessly repeated in American 
humor, both PG and X) lendsthe semblance of naturalness 


— Aeidous! ade’ moons? 


| or Bedroom Convenience! 


Because our Victorian forebears disapproved, its apologists 
suggest, porn must be progressive, “liberating—” but what 
do Larry Flynt and Jerry Falwell have in common? 


awareness, the struggles of colonialized nations for free- 
dom, and the breakdown of the “endless growth, endless 
greed” model of economy, there is much harkening back— 
‘on the part of the privileged—to a supposedly simpler, 
idealized past: a time when “men were men and girls were 
girls and Black people knew their place.” Nostalgia plays a 
considerable part in mainstream pormography; quasi-histori- 
cal scenarios are common. 

Interviews with sports stars, TV or movie celebrities, 
literary lions—even a US president—have lent a certain 
lustre of patronage by the famous to Playboy magazine. 
Penthouse, much like Response, sets itself up as an authority on 
all matters sexual, from the “harmlessness” of anal inter- 
course and father-daughter sex to cures for male impotence 
and the “truth” about the female personality. Occasional 
references to “doctors”, real or imaginary, contribute to the 
general effect, in much the same manner as the white-coated 
TV actor who is hired to sell aspirin. 


In the case of sexual fascism there is a triumvirate—Hugh H _ 


Bob Guccione, and Larry Flynt—who are every bit as dangerous 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Horohito...—Judith Bat-Ada 
Pornographers claim that pornography is about sex; that 
sex is natural, human, and beautiful; that, therefore, to 
oppose pornography is to oppose all which is natural, 
human, and beautiful. But the content of their product 
belies them: pornography may be about rape—and have as 
little to do with honest relations between people as rape 
does—but it is not about sex. Rich Snowdon has called it 


“violence packaged in sex parts.” 


An image commonly projected by pornographers and 
their customers is that their product is “liberated” or 
“liberal” or “radical.” Our Victorian forbears would have 
disapproved, they seem to say; therefore pornography must 
by anti-establishment, progressive, part of a “free,” modern 
world. 

This image is reinforced by the actual anti-nudity, anti- 
erotic stance of some ultraconservative groups; it is further- 
ed by such incidents as Penthouse’s publication of an 
interview with Moral Majority leader Jerry Falwell, which 


embarrassed and angered Falwell, and in so doing added to 
the magazine’s “liberal” cachet. 
But the apparent opposition of Penthouse and Falwell is 
merely that. Both the pornographer and the Moral Majority 
are dedicated to placing control over women’s bodies in the 
hands of men. The pornographer would like to designate 
woman’s body as the property of men at large, for them to 
strip, ogle, rape or destroy at will and by right. The Moral 
Majority would like to designate woman’s body as the 
property of the individual father or husband, and maintain 


Continued on page 24 


[WOMEN'S CLIPS. 


“Lawanda, what’s wrong?” I asked my good friend. She 
was looking rather dismayed. 

“Oh, I’ve got to go look for a new place to live.” 

“But I though you loved your apartment...” 

“Well, I did until this new room-mate moved in. See, he’s 
with the BLF, and...” 

“Wait a minute! [ll bet I know him. He’s Luke Warmwater, 
right?” 

“Yeah, how did you know?” 

“Because he came to speak at my Sociology of Fringe 
Movements class last fall. He wrote that book on the Bores 
Liberation Front,...eh...” 

“Voices of the Boring: An Anthology, right? I tried to read it, but 
it was a little too dull, somehow...” 

“Yeah, I couldn’t read it, either. But I really like what he 
had to say about how bores are denied basic human 
rights...” 

“Yeah, maybe so. But he’s radical. 1 mean, that part about 
forcing witty people to view reruns of The Brady Bunch, to give 
them an understanding of boring life in America...I just 
don’t know...At any rate, I’ve got to get out of that 
apartment...he and his friends are boring me to death.” 
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“Un-huh, there’s one that’s only $190. They want some- 
one who’s woman-identified.” 

“You’re woman identified, aren’t you?” 

“Yeah...I think I can identify myself as a woman.” 

If you too can identify yourself as a woman, or have ever 
wanted to then, you might take a look at the following 
information. 

CURB (Community United against Rape and Batter) is 
running a Santa Cruz City Initiative for the Prevention of 
Violence against Women. They need help to collect 6,000 
signatures to put this initiative on the ballot. Join them on 
Monday, April 20, 7 pm at 356 Kresge, above the Kresge 
Library or Wednesday, April 22, 8 pm, Louden Nelson 
Community Center. For more information leave a message 
for CURB at 335-7413 or 438-1736 and your calls will be 
returned. 

Womankind Clinic Medical Services are available at the 
Women’s Health Center every Tuesday from 12-7 pm and 
Thursday from 9 am-4 pm. Appointments are available for 
general health care, gynecological problems, and pre- 
ventative health checks such as pap smears, VD tests, breast 
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This program, for 
children 3 months to 
2% years old, seeks 
to maintain parent- 
child closeness 


UC Infant Care 
Center planned 


by Rita Zeidner 

In response to increasing child-care needs within the 
university community, planning has begun for an infant- 
toddler center to provide services for children three months 
to two and a half years old. 

While UCSC already sponsors two day care centers for 
children ages two and a half through five, the program now 
being planned, directed towards younger children, addresses a 
need recognized by only one other facility in Santa Cruz. 

The idea for an on-campus infant-care center, originally 
conceived by Barbara Bedford, Student Employment Co- 
ordinator, began to gain interest at the end of last quarter. 
Receiving support from students, faculty and staff, a com- 
mittee was formed to investigate the project's feasibility. The 
committee has defined a set of expectations and is incor- 
porating the plan into a formal proposal to be submitted to 
the administration. 

The proposed center would serve about 30 infants. 
According to Corinne Harris, project supporter and co- 
ordinator of the Women’s Re-entry program, the greatest 
difficulty for a center this size is to find available space. The 
committee has investigated housing the center in trailers, but 
expensive, temporary and unattractive, the trailers are seen 
to be less desirable than a permanent structure. Ideally, the 
infant center would be located near the university-run child- 
care facility now located at the entrance to the university at 
Bay and High Streets. 

Funding for the new center would come from the 


administration, reg. fees, private grants, aid from women’s 
interest groups, and client fees. Fees would be on a sliding 
scale, depending on a family’s income. The rock bottom 
price is estimated to be about $260 per month for full-time 
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services, or about $1.35 per hour, significantly less expen- 
sive than private facilities. 

The center is to be staffed by several credentialed 
employees, as well as by interns and possibly work-study 
students. More importantly, however, the center would be a 
cooperative effort of involved parents. According to Harris, 
one of the primary goals of the on-campus center would be 
to allow working parents the opportunity to sustain the 
bonding process that is crucial to healthy early childgood 
development. Parents would be required to work in the 
center for a certain number of hours, but would also have 
the opportunity to visit or breast-feed their infants during 
the work day. 

The availability of infant care services are essential to the 
promotion of women’s equality. Women generally take off a 
minimun of six to 12 months following their child’s birth, 
their full-time responsibility as mothers limiting their 
opportunities outside the home. The on-campus infant- 
toddler care facility would help solve this dilemma, allowing 
work or study to continue and simultaneously allowing 
child-raising commitments to be met. 

But the need for adequate child care facilities is practical 
as well. The center would help to take the edge off the 
financial burden resulting from a parent’s prolonged ab- 
sence from work while nursing a child. Most insurance 
policies cover only six weeks of pregnancy disability and 
offer no child care benefits, forcing a working mother to seek 
expensive child-care services. In many instances, unpaid 
leave-of-absence from work is found to be less costly than 
the available child care services. As such, women generally 
assume the primary child care responsibility, and their 
opportunities outside the home are, once again, under- 
mined. The cooperatie infant-toddler facility, however, 
would encourage both parents’ involvement in child- 
rearing, allowing the breakdown of traditional sex-role 
expectations within, as well as outside the family. 

Pending the proposal’s acceptance, the services will be 
available as soon as possible. Students, faculty and staff 
interested in the center should contact Corinne Harris, 429- 
2552. v 
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Ballot 
initiative 


on domestic 


violence and 
rape 


by Jessie Boler 


An initiative for the Prevention of Violence Against 
Women may be on the November 1981 Santa Cruz city 
ballot. A newly-formed group of Santa Cruz women, 
Community United Against Rape and Battery (CURB), has 
written the initiative, which will call for a Prevention for 
Violence Against Women Commission. This commission 
will be responsible for educational programs for the work- 
place and schools. The commission also hopes to have a 
direct effect on how police handle cases of domestic violence 
and rape. 

The commission would have the power to -have officer: 
report on how they have been responding to situations of 
domestic violence or rape. Police would also be called to 
answer to complaints received regarding their response to 
these situations. 

The initiative would create a mandate for all officers to go 
through a training program on domesuc violence and rape. 
Women would be assured transportation by a police officer 
out of any dangerous situation. 


Women would be insured trans- 
portation out of danger by a 
police officer. 


Should CURB succeed in getting this initiative on the 
ballot, communities, law enforcement, and government 
agencies might finally recognize and more effectively address 
the problem of rape and battery, representing a definite 
though partial victory for those fighting violence against 
women. In order to get the initiative on the ballot, 6000 
signatures must be obtained by June 30. Signature gathering 
will begin April 26 and your help is needed in passing 
petitions. For information, call 426-7273. Leave a message 
and vour call will be returned, v 


exams, and birth control. In addition, health information, 
doctor referrals, and counselors are availabe to assist 
women in making decisions related to health care. Fees are 
based on a sliding scale and Medi-Cal is accepted. The 
Women’s Health Center is at 250 Locust St. in downtown 
Santa Cruz. Call 427-3500 for an appointment or more info. 

The YWCA is preparing for their summer camps, where 
ten-year old girls will be taught how to fire M-16s at close 
range and carry out covert revolutionary acuvities during 
recess and lunch breaks. Not really, but now that I’ve got 
your attention, Socially Responsible Investing will be the 
topic of the April 23 Financial Planning for Women series. 
Clarke Dixon-Moses, a local attorney will be the lecturer. 
That’s at 2 pm and the cost is $1.50 and $2. 

“What are your rights?” asks the press release from the 
YWCA. “A knowledge of the legal system is the only way to 
guarantee your rights are not being abused.” (A hat pin and a 
well-placed kick are other ways.) Law for the Lay Person 
with Helen Bayer and Kathryn Britton is a series of seminars 
addressing different legal issues that affect women. On April 
22 at 12 noon the topic will be Estate Planning and Money 
Management—You Too Can Reduce Your Taxes. 

A Post-Masectomy program for women who are at least 3 
weeks post-operative will be lead by Elizabeth Moore, 
beginning Tuesday, April 21 from 10-12 noon. The class will 
provide floor and pool exercises and instructional dis- 
cussion. No swimming skills are necessary and the cost is 
$10 ant $14r on 


There will be a seminar on How to Make a Successful 
Career Transition. Though I think that’s assuming a lot, 
that you'd have a career to change, this will happen at noon 
on April 17, for free. 

Take note Humanities majors for Pat Van-Bocken will 
speak on Advantages of a Real Estate Career on Apmil 24, 
also at noon and also free. For information on all YWCA 
events call 426-3062. 

The voice that was heard from the Control Center during 
the launching and flight of the US Space Shuttle Columbia 
was that of a 1973 UCSC graduate, Kathryn D. Sullivan. 
Ms. Sullivan, who was an earth sciences major, is now at the 
NASA-Johnson Space Center in Houston, Texas being train- 
ed to fly as a mission specialist on future shuttle flights. She 
refers to her job title as “a hybrid name for project manager 
and shuttle flight engineer.” During her four years at UCSC, 
Sullivan took part in the Education Abroad Program and 
later got her Ph.d. in geology at Dalhousie University in 
Nova Scotia. Since her arrival at NASA she has participated 
in a number of high-altitude earth resource missions, once 
setting an unofficial record of 67,500 ft.—the highest set bya 
US woman. 

An issue that is starting to surface in San Francisco is the 
exploitation of gay workers by their gay employers. The 
April 9 article in the S.F. Chronicle discussed only male gays 
and did not say whether this is also an issue for lesbians. 
According to the article, the same sexual harrassment that 
women experience on the job is experiericed by many gay 


workers who give in to pressure to sleep with the boss rather 
than find work in the straight community where they suffer 
alienation. Because of this, there is a new push toward the 
organization of a gay workers union—quite an unpreceden- 
ted action considering that, according to union estimates, 
there are no unionized gay establishments in the city. 

A group of Santa Cruz men are organizing a Men’s 
Collective. There will be an opening meeting and potluck at 
7 pm on Aprill 22 at the YWCA. The topic of discussion will 
be “The Future of the Men’s Community in Santa Cruz.” — 
All I can say is it’s about ume, and it’s great. For more 
information on the Collective or the .potluck call Colin 
during the day at 429-1895 or Andy after 5 pm, at 425-4782. 

That’s it for clips. 
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distributor calls 
Hustler garbage 


Let’s get Hustler out of our community 


This is not censorship. Larry Flynt has the right to print 
whatever he chooses. However, any publication that pan- 
ders to the idea that women are objects for sadistic 
mutilation cannot expect to be immune to outraged re- 
sponse from women and men who know better. As a 
community, we do not tolerate the dissemination of hateful 
racist material in business establishments; we must apply 
the same rule to publications that justify violence against 
women. 

We ask cooperation of local businesses in this boycott. 
Our disagreement is not with store owners, managers or 
store employees. Many remain unaware of the contents of 
the magazine and carry it only because of Flynt’s widespread 
distribution with other publications. 

Before any magazines were destroyed, we researched to 
verify that no business would lose financially from our 
actions. All unsold and damaged magazines go directly back 
to Larry Flynt with the message that we will no longer 
tolerate his vile portrayal of human sexuality, not because of the 
nudity, but because of the violence that his publication 
supports. 


Before destroying any 
magazines, PAWB made 
sure no store owners would 
lose financially... 


Don Stone, the local distributor of Hustler, has stated that 
Hustler is an “irresponsible publication” and in his eyes “the 
magazine is garbage.” Hustler is one of 2,000 publications 
that he distributes and he is “only filling orders.” He is in 
“agreement with the Preying Mantis’ goals” and said we 
could quote him on that! However, he sends stern warnings 
concerning damage to magazine racks. In choosing our 
implements of destruction we will use something that will 
only destroy Hustler. Don Stone has been most patient and 
the PMWB will take no responsibility for Hustlers destroyed 
‘in a manner that will cause any financial loss to him. Our 
fight is against Larry Flynt and not Don Stone and local 
businesses. 

Your letters and calls will make a difference. Let these stores 
know how you feel. Please call, write or visit the stores listed 
here and respectfully request the removal of Hustler. Also 
notify us of any other businesses not listed that sell Hustler, 
and keep us up to date on any stores that discontinue it. 

A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE 
FROM THE PREYING MANTIS WOMEN’S BRIGADE 
_ UCSC, College V, Box 688, Santa Cruz, Ca 95060 


(Porn as propaganda, continued) 


male property right to it as a machine for the production of 
children (at male convenience)—to substitute sexual in- 
carceration and denial for the pornographer’s vision of 
universal sexual service. 

Neither accords to womankind’s individuality, will, or 
humanity. Both stances are representative of the oldest 
fascism in the world: sexual fascism, the institution of sex 
privilege and sex oppression, the long tradition of sexual 
slavery. They differ only in that the pornographer defines 
the female body as entertainment-object rather than pro- 
duction-object, something to be displayed and dissected. 

It has been said, by no less eminent a critic than Susan 
Sontag, that pornography is about death; certainly it seems 
obsessed with annihiliation, both of soul and body. But I 
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Forty-First Street Liquors 
2155 41st Ave. 
Capitola, Ca 


Manager: Archie supports “free 


; ‘ustler falling prey to Mantises 


‘Six stores dump Hustler, 


STORES CURRENTLY = “Tterprise” and says Hustler 


“helps pay the rent.” Advises us 
to “be like Americans— be 
civilized.” A concentrated boy- 
cott of this store is planned in the 
near future. 


CARRYING HUSTLER 


SANTA CRUZ DISTRIBUTOR 
Ried News Agency 

$065 Carriker 

Soquel, Ca 

476-6545 Gourmet Liquors— 

Don Stone—Very cordial. Isopen 197 Leonard 

to community response 425-3060 

Manager: Fred refuses to remove 
Hustler, says he considers it 
censorship. 


Bay & Mission Market— 

1604 Mission 

423-1001 

Manger: Refused to give name. 
Remains unresponsive. This 
store sells Hustler on rack eye level 
with children buying candy at 
cash register. 


Half-Shell Market— 

304 Ocean 

427-1419 

Manager: Bob—is very open to 
discussion. Will discuss removal 


i A of Hustler with business partner. 
Cabrillo Liquors— 


5380 Soquel H 
iffys— 
475-3856 Jiffy 


4901 uel 
Manager: Frank Verdugo 47 sere 
Manager: Jeff— Zone Manager 
eye Maret Joe Ballard 
526 Seabright 
423-4289 : 
Kings Plaza— 
Manager: Dave. Hustler is sold on 1 ae iecavende 
front stand of this community 47.5. 4474 


market. Owners: Rick & Jody Alward 


Jody was very sensitive to our 
concerns. She is currently 


on her findings. She has stated 
she “does not want to sell a 


agree with Adrienne Rich that Sontag’s assertion is some- 
thing of a romanticization. In the end, what pornographers 
are talking about is slavery: the complete subjection of a 
class of human beings to another’s will. 

Slavery and death, as Rich points out, are not the same 
thing, and many have chosen between them. Pornography 
is the propaganda of slavery; it is only its omnipresence and 
our acclimatization to it which render it less visible and 
abhorrent to us than the many (ante- and post-bellum) tracts 
on the inferiority of “the Negro” and the inevitability of 
Black slavery, which are available to us in any historical 
library. 

Further, as pornography defines the nature and position 
of the slave, it must in consequence define with equal 


accuracy and detail the nature of the I go ee ee Bi 


examining the contents of Hustler 
: aS d 
475-5117 and will make her decision base 


~. apts ” ee are 
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specializes in fine wines,;—not 
violent pornography. We will 
walk a mile out of our way to 
patronize his store and request 
letters of thanks to him as well as 
flowers if possible. We are in 
agreement with his disagreement 
of our tactics. 


publication that advocates 
violence.” 


Linda Vista Market— 
Mission Street 


‘ K Liquor— 
dd listed ; 
No phone or address liste T08A;Caphila 
Lloyds Liquor— ra 
338 Soquel a Part 
423-3029 Manager: Frank says it’s “a gross 


Manager—Jerry—doesn’t like magazine, has gone out of con- 
Hustler but says it’s freedom of the trol and has no place in (his) 
press store.” 


Quickstop— Santa Cruz Garden Liquors— 
4150 Capitola 1815 Soquel Drive 
475-9555 475-9191 


Owner: Judy Tuffo— Opposes 
vandalism, but sees Hustler as 
perpetuating violence. 


Manager: Mr. Kim—A store that 
children frequently go to. 


Santa Cruz Liquors— 


1250 Soquel Z’s Liquor— 

423-4035 3750 Portola 

Owner: Lou. Employee stated 475-0333 

they refuse to discontinue Hustler 

for any reason. 

pig Saturn Cafe 
1311 Mission 


Village Bottle Shoppe— 
222Mount Hermon Rd. 
Scotts Valley 


Manager states “Hustler is tacky 
and not P.C. He says he has never 


438-3544 carried Hustler and vows to “pour 
Manager: Bill Kelsey hot fudge over every issue” he 
sees. 


STORES THAT HAVE 
DISCONTINUED We extend special thanks to one 
HUSTLER store on Mission St. that has 
Please patronize and support Temoved Hustler but wishes to 
these stores for their re- Prete eee 

‘ 2 Another store owner who 
sponsible decision. ; ; 

wishes to remian anonymous 

called one of his chain stores after 
a woman approached him about 
Hustler. The phone conversation 
was as follows: “Hey Harry, do we 
carry Hustler over there?” Pause... 
“Get rid of all that goddam stuff 
—get it off the stands. We don’t 


Continental Liquors— 

7486 Soquel Drive 

688-2626 or 688-9797 
Manager: Tom Ramsey 

was the first to remove Hustler 
from stands. Thank you. 


Emie’s— ‘have to sell that shit to make a 
915 Soquel Ave. living.” After he hung up the 
427-2888 phone he added, “I don’t handle 


Manager: Tom Johnson— any of that shit in my store. I hate 
Wonderfully responsive man. it.” 
Says Hustler is trash and his store, 


How to join PMWB 


Many women and men have been asking how to join the PMWB. As 
a special offer, for a limited time only, all you need to do is send proof of 
five mutilated copies of Hustler, and within the week you will be a 
card-carrying member. Surely your lovers, husbands or fathers have 
old copies just lying around in the bathroom or stuffed away under the 
mattress. Just send us the whole magazine for our research (inter- 
campus mail is free), and you are automatically entitled to a lifetime 
membership. 

Keep those cards and letters rolling in. We are in desperate need of 
18 cent stamps and financial assistance to cover printing and other 
expenses. (Also, setting aside a small bail fund might not be a bad idea 
at this point, either.) All correspondence should be sent to PMWB, 
UCSC, College V, Box 683, Santa Cruz, Ca 95060. 


Pornography is the message of the master to the slave: this is what you 
are; this is what I can do to you. But freedom-loving women discern in 
it another message; it is the master’s unwitting depiction of himself. 
This is-what I am. The visible figures in pornography may be women; 
the men, when present, are masked, as in Story of O; but we know it 
is men who direct these movies, men who order these scenes, men who 
take the pictures, men who control their mass distribution, men who 
buy them and who self-righteously defend them. And this is the portrait 
of maleness that men are willing to tolerate, whether they claim it for 
their own or not. I confess that I cannot understand why men who 
think of themselves...as humanists, as nonviolent...why such men are 
not actively and vocally appalled at pornography, not even for women’s 
sake but for the portrayal of men that pornography exhibits. The most 
radical skepticism still does not make me understand. 
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Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


WANTED 


UCSC undergraduate rep on the STUDENT 
BODY PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL for the 1981-82 
academic year. | 
DESCRIPTION: conscientious, articulate UCSC 
undergraduate, committed to greater student 
participation in decisions which concern the entire 
University of California (e.g. nuclear weapons 
research, affirmative action). IF... you fit the 
description, obtain an application from the Campus 
Activities Office, x2934. 


APPLICATIONS DUE MAY 1 


*The SBPC is made up of two student representatives (one undergraduate and 
one graduate) from each UC campus. The SBPC is the only student representative 
body recognized by the UC Regents. It also serves as the “Board of Directors” of the 
UC Student Lobby, the Students’ Legislative Advocate in Sacramento. 
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f you’re seriously 
learning what it 


Come work with us. 


interested in 
takes to produce a 
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- Participate in the making of 
Santa Cruz’s Jewish journal. Call Daniel Heller 
at 426-8039 or 429-2430 for information. 


The swimming pool 
referendum will be held 
on April 28, 29 & 30th. i 
Students will vote at | 
their college. For 
further information on 
the referendum, attend 
the forum. 
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. t College V’s Sesnon Gallery this month two 


q impression at first. The varied works form the Califas 

i exhibit, a composite collection of 15 California-based 

Chicano artists, a show which trys to accomplish the 
Herculean task of presenting representative works of the 

yi major Chicano artists of the last 15 years. 

, The show includes oil and acrylic paintings, ink 


photo by Renee Martinez 
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Dolor Triptych, Ralph Maradiaga, 1979 


Califas—a celebration of 
| Chicano culture and art 


drawings, serigraphs, silkscreens and etchings, as well as 
some more unusual materials—a fresco panel, a fired clay 
relief, and color xeroxes. Some images are very abstract, 
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The Chicano Arts Movement got off to a heady start, as 
it became vogue to admire Chicano artists and more 
opportunities for Chicano artists developed in traditional 
gallery settings. But as artists became more aware, they 
realized that using these methods of art distribution was 
only going to lead to exposure to middle class 
audiences—not the audiences that they felt most needed 
and could best understand the work they were producing. 
Most of the artists in the Califas show grappled with this 
problem and worked to find other systems of art 
distribution which would make their work more 
accessible to.the barrios. 

“When I got my degree, I wanted to produce art for my 
people, for my community,” said Judy Baca, a Los ° 
Angeles-born muralist-painter who has directed over 100 
community mural projects in Los Angeles. The ways in 
which these artists reached their communities differ: some 
some through education, others through urban renewal 
and beautification, and others through community 
political work. For Salvador Roberto Torres, the thing that 
the Barrio Logan of San Diego needed most was some 
beauty. The heavily industrialized barrio, bisected by the 
massive San Diego-Coronado Bridge, became the home 
for Chicano Park, site of a series of murals that 
transformed the bridge into a work of art. Torres has 
devoted most of his energy to the project; moving into the 
fanciful with his proposal for an underwater extension of 
the park which is included in the exhibit. 

Community involvement is also very important to the 
success of an environmental artwork, Judy Baca turned 
the project of painting a flood control canal in the San 
Fernando Valley into an educational experience for the 
whole community: seeking funds from community 
groups, providing jobs and education for youths of the 
area, and working toward easing racial tension within the 
area by integrating work crews. The massive mile-long 
mural, now mostly completed, although additions are 
planned, is a panoramic “‘people’s history” of California, 
focusing on Third World people, Native Americans and 
women in California history. 

Malaquias Montoya, an Oakland-based artist, serves the 
community by contributing his talent to local political 
groups, acting as an intermediary between progressive 


paintings can be seen from outside—dynamic 
images composed of bold, broad strokes and 
eames. ‘ich colors with a lot of dark undertones. If 
one ventured inside the small gallery, an assortment of 
| ; artworks would engage the eye, creating a mixed 


others solidly realistic; some are posters, some original 
paintings. But what they all have in common is more 
intangible: a celebration of Chicano culture, history and 
political struggle. 

A critic could talk about the influences of Mexican 
muralists like Orozco and Siquieros on these artists, or 
the influence of Picasso and cubism, or the works’ 
relationships to the picture plane, trying to put these 
images into the history of European art. But to do so is to 
deny the cultural and social conditions that affect Chicano 
art and make it different from European-influenced 
“American” art. This was a point emphatically made by 
the exhibiting artists themselves, in an open discussion at 
the College V Study Center last Saturday between 12 of 
the 15 artists. 


political organizations and the community. He sees his art 
as functional, and says that “People say to me, ‘Malaquias, 
you’re doing the same thing as you did ten years ago.’ But 
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Uyeda, Salvador Roberto Torres 
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There was a feeling of community among the artists as 
they prepared for the discussion. All acquaintances, old 
friends, and compadres within art movements of the ’60s 
and ’70s, listening to the ensuing discussion provided a 
vivid sketch of the collective histories of the artists. 

The artists each gave short talks on their past and 
present work and their feelings about the purpose behind 
what they do. Several shared concerns surfaced: 
connections to the eee community, a lack of money 
and media attention, and’ the dire need for social change 
in the United States. | 
- The reason why these arusts think that art can be an 
agent for social change is that they see that the oppression 
of Hispanic people in the United States is not only 
economic—just as damaging is the cultural oppression 
that occurs. “We live in a racist society,” said Ramses 
Noriega, a prolific draughtsman with several ink drawings 
in the show. “I’m tired of seeing the Hispanic guy be 
portrayed as a knife carrier, as not intellectual. In 
Pensaracol [one of Noriega’s drawings in the show] I show a 
beautiful image of Chicano thought, a peaceful image.” 
More of these images are needed to offset racist attitudes 
that affect all ethnic groups. In the ’60s, Chicano artists 
began to realize that a cultural revitalization was necessary 
to create images of cultural pride and to teaching the ~ 
younger generations about Mexican history. 
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things are worse than they were ten years ago.” Montoya 
sees no need to change the message if it still hasn’t gotten 
across to the American public. 

One message—that Chicano art is alive and well—is 
one that the artists believe traditional media has not 
grasped fully. The dilemma is, how does one get more 
media attention, when to get it often means working 
within an economic system that is repressive and 
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US Out of El..., Rene Yanez, 1981 


competitive? Rene Yanez and Ralph Maradiaga, who 
operate a community galeria where they sell affordable art 
works, often color xeroxes, are optimistic about the 
results of competing with conventional art forms. Yanez 
says that Chicanos must not shy away from technology, 
but use it to compete with “the artists that have more 
money, that are backed by cultural mafias.” 

It is a hard choice for artists who need to make a living 


Film 
Godard’s 
aural fixation 


by Sharan Street 


but most movie goers, while they know his name, 
haven’t had many opportunities to. see his films. 
Since the late ’60s, Godard has made a series of very 
didactic and unmarketable exercises. Fortunately for film- 
going audiences, Godard’s latest, Every Man For Himself, 
is an appealing cinematic experience, described by 
Godard as his “second first film.” 

Godard is one of the only filmmakers truly able 
to suppress the narrative in favor of the purely sensory or 
conceptual, and Every Man For Himself is no exception. 
Although it centers around male/female relationships in 
general, it doesn’t tell how the particular characters in the 
film came to know each oifiér. Set in a small Swiss town, 
the film is about three people— Denise Rimbaud 
(Natalie Baye), who works in television, her coworker and 
lover Paul Godard (Jacques Dutronc), and a drifting _ 
young prostitute, Isabelle Riviere (Isabelle Huppert). 
Denise has just ended her affair with Paul, and the 
emotional framework of the film is the dead time at 
the end of a relationship. 

Every Man For Himself is a beautiful film; Godard almost 
seems to Caress certain images, gestures, and expressions 
with a peculiar kind of stop-motion photography that 
holds particular frames longer, rather than slowing down 
all the action simultaneously,.as in usual slow motion 
passages. This device creates a jerky feeling that is carried 
through in the rest of the film as well. 

As focal points for the camera—whether stopped or 
moving— Natalie Baye and Isabelle Huppert are superb. 
They offer some of the subtlest above-the-neck acting I’ve 
seen recently—Baye’s face registering a constant stream 
of fluctuating emotions; Huppert’s showing a carefully 
calculated indifference, which only breaks a few times to 
allow more intimate feelings to show through. 


Gu films are well known to film students 


doing their work—either to submit oneself to the market 
pressures of the competitive art market and the 
concurrent criticism by unsympathetic critics, or work in 
barrios, where money is scarce. In the latter condition, the 
artist often. needs to seek funding from government 
sources. Jose Montoya and Esteban Villa, two Sacramento 
artists, described the experience of getting grant money. 
Montoya told how they had discovered that two percent of 
the cost of any public building must be spent on 
beautification. With a group of artists, the RCAF (Rebel 
Chicano Art Front), Montoya and Villa applied to 
decorate a public parking structure in Sacramento. “We 
were picked to decorate one side of the building and 
$36,000 was given to us. Our people, the people of the 
community got mad and thought we were rich.” It was 
very important for Montoya to explain that the money did 
not go to one person, but went for paint, food for 
workers, transportation, and many technical necessities; 
and that the artists were actually paid very little. 

Aside from community misunderstandings, another 
hazard in accepting government grants arises. Ernie 
Palomino, an artist working out of Fresno, implied that if 
an artist got grant money, he or she was somewhat 
restricted in the application of those funds. In an excellent 
article by artist Malaquias Montoya in Metamorfosis 980, 
this process is elaborated. Montoya suggests that 
government grants are set up for community 
beautification to “pacify” local communities. Montoya 
says that barrio art should be “a voice of the people, a 
protest,” and not “ ‘therapeutic art’ to hide the ugliness of 
the conditions [in the barrios}.” Another effect of 
government funding that uridermines Chicano art is that 
it often sets limits on funding for community art projects, 
forcing Chicano artists into competition with each other 
for the crumbs falling off the governmental table. 

Esteban Villa, after Jose Montoya’s description of the 
process of putting up a mural, reminded the audience of 
another function of the artist: that of preservation. “As 


Although Every Man doesn’t have a strong narrative, 
it does have a definite structure. It is divided into four 
parts: Imagination, Fear, Commerce, and Music, and the 
sections are united by intermittent use of stop-motion 
photography and snatches of repeated conversation, 
with the soundtrack and landscape serving as indications 
of the character’s moods. 

The film is an engrossing study of the interaction of 
sound and sight. Music plays an active part in the film; in 
the beginning and opera singer’s voice fills the rooms, but 
there is no sight of the body from which it emmanates. 
Voiceovers do not match the person or place on the 
screen, and several times throughout the film, different 
characters ask, “What is the music?”—always when no 
other character can hear it. The film creates a very 
convincing sense of inner dialogue through these devices. 

The sense of hearing is treated in an unusual way in the 
film. Often whole sections of dialogue create the 
feeling that they are overheard snatches of conversation. 


Partir la Alma, Willie Herron, 1979 
one mural goes up, another is whitewashed; as one mural 
is completed, another is destroyed—by either the Chicano 
community or the Establishment.” Until Hispanics, and 
all Third World peoples, are given equal economic and 
cultural opportunity, Chicano artworks will not be 
protected by our racist society from destruction. 

Although many of the artists share common political 
beliefs, their art is personal and distinct, and no one 
continued on page 29 


Isabelle Huppert is cool and distant in Every Man For Himself 


The audience only learns about the characters through 
eavesdropping, and the characters in turn eavesdrop on 
others. This aural voyeurism is very prevocative— it 
makes one aware of how much of what one hears is a 
disjointed bit of someone else’s conversation. 

As an English speaker, one problem I had in viewing 
this film was that in reading the subtitles I felt that the 
quality of the film was changed, that I’d missed very 
important eye/ear contrasts as I read them. However, the 
effect of the film seems to remain intact. 

Every Man For Himself is a confusing film—disturbing, 
and not always enjoyable. But as an example of what 
can be done with film, it has no direct equal. It’s 
well worth seeing for anyone interested in the possibilities. 
of moving pictures. Vv 

Every Man For Himself, directed by Jean Luc Godard, 
screenplay by Jean Claude Carnere and Anne Mane Mieville, 
starring Natalie Baye, Jacques Dutronc, and Isabelle Huppert. 
Opening Thursday at the Nickelodeon. 
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Tasteful cinema rides again 


by Regis W. Goatlips 


~~ he career of Roger Corman is proof that not 
everyone who makes money from the film industry 
does something stupid with it. On Tuesday, April 
21, we of the Ad Hoc Committee for Tasteful Cinema will 
be screening a tribute to Roger Corman, a man of pride, 
integrity and guts. Proceeds for the screening will go to 
benefit City on a Hill. 

Roger Corman, as head of production for American 
International Pictures, directed and produced some of the 
worst films of all time (including Robot Monster, I Married a 
Werewolf from Outer Space and Rock and Roll High School). It 
seems contradictory that he would take the proceeds and 
produce the American screenings of Truffaat’s Small 
Change, Kurosawa’s Dersu Uzala and Alain Resnais’s 
excellent Mon Oncle D’Amerique. This, however, is precisely 
what Corman has done. We of the AHCTC have, 
however, preferred to honor 


REDUCTIONS — COLLATING 
TRANSPARENCIES - BINDING 
MAILING LABELS - STAPLING 
NSTANT PASSPORT PHOTOS 

CASSETTE DUPLICATING 
RUBBER STAMPS 


SELF SERVICE COPIES 


PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


CoE 
509 CEDAR ST. 425-1177 
1211 MISSION ST. 423-8276 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 
ACORN needs organizers to work with low and moderate 

. income families in 22 states (ARK, SD, TX, LA, TN, MO, 
i FL, CO, NV, PA, IA, OK, MI, AZ, NC, GA, SC,°CA, CT, 
MA, OH, NM) for political and economic justice. Direct 
action on neighborhood deterioration, utility rates, taxes, 
. health care, redlining, etc. Tangible results and enduring 
- rewards— long hours and low pay. Training provided. 

Contact Career Planning & Placement Center for 

interview Monday, April 20 or call Kaye Jaeger, ACORN, 
117 Spring, Syracuse, NY 13208 (315) 476-0162 


presentation of two of his most famous satirical films, 
Little Shop of Horrors and Bucket of Blood. 

The first of these two films, Little Shop of Horrors, is a 
delightful, sleazy satire of the usual late night fare. Filmed 
on location in Pasadena, USA, Little Shop stars Dick 
Dabney as Jonathan, a kind-hearted but inept employee 
in a florist’s shop who accidentally creates a man-eating 
plant. The film also stars ex-AM Los Angeles hostess Jackie 
Joseph as the love interest, and Jack Nicholson as 
Jonathan’s friend, a masochist who enjoys having dental 
work without anesthesia performed upon him. 

Also playing is Bucket of Blood, Corman’s analysis of the 
College V syndrome—the desire, in other words, to 
Become An Artist. Despite the shock-horror title, there is 
not a single Bucket of Blood in the entire film. Bucket stars 
(again) Dick Dabney as a wimpy bus boy in a bohemian 
coffee house who yearns to express himself. He eventually 
does by accidentally killing and plaster-casting his 
landlady’s cat. But he can’t live on his reputation forever, 


DROVE ATANK. 


St ENCE ) To od 
(NALON ORCHESTRA! You 
BE PLAYED ‘Too UNTIL 

DUNCED.DEADL wo” 


CAREERS 


GRADUATE DEGREES AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
FOR: GOVERNMENT @ FOREIGN SERVICE ¢ INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS ¢ UNITED NATIONS ¢ TRANSLATION e INTER- 
PRETATION 


A SCHOOL REPRESENTATIVE WILL VISIT THIS CAMPUS 
ON April 21 FROM 9:00—3:30 .MAKEAR- 
RANGEMENTS THROUGH YOUR Placement 
Office. 


MCHENRY LIBRARY FOYER 


FOR INFORMATION ON ABOVE PROGRAMS AND INTENSIVE 
LANGUAGE SUMMER SESSIONS, WRITE TO: OFFICE OF AD- 
MISSIONS, POST OFFICE BOX 1978, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
COLLEGE V UCSC 
= M-F 10 AM-MIDNT 
Yen] SAT & SUN 5 PM- 
MIDNIGHT 
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‘so when he is confronted by an armed narcotics agent, 
he... 

Truly these are two finely crafted, tasteful films— 
movies to make even those two jarheads on the PBS Sneak 
Preview sit up and take notice. And with your support, the . 
Ad Hoc Committee for Tasteful Cinema will return with 
even more high-quality, low-budget masterpiece. 

Bucket of Blood, Little Shop of Horrors and a few selected 
shorts will play at the Cowell Dining Hall at 8 pm, 
Tuesday, April 21. Admission is $1.50 general, $1 
students. 
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Special Programs 
onday, 7-8 p.m. | 
““Closet-Free Radio’ 
Santa Cruz’ first Gay 
& Lesbian talk show 


KPFA News broadcast nightly at 
6 pm. Morning broadcasts at 
7 am & 8:45 am. 


University of California, Santa Cruz 95064 
(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 
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n a town as musically rich as Santa Cruz, it is often 
difficult to choose which concert or musical event to 


attend on nearly any given night. However, a recent solo 
concert by reknowned Dutch harpsichordist Gustav 
Leonhardt proved to be an easy choice for local Baroque 
enthusiasts. Leonhardt performed for a standing room 
only crowd last Sunday night at the UCSC Performing 
Arts Theater, displaying his own understated brand of 
musical perfection. 


The program consisted of three late Baroque French 


suites by Armand-Louis Couperin, Antoine Fourqueray 
and Jauques Duphly (all in the first half of the program) 
and a J.S. Bach Sonata, originally composed for violin. 


Armand-Louis Couperin is one of the lesser-known , 


members of the extended dynasty of Couperin 
composers, and his compositions have been criticized for 
“Jacking muscle and discipline.” This criticism seems to 
be an accurate one. Although Leonhardt performed the 
suite skillfully and with great sensitivity, the composition 
lacked direction and intensity found in more structured 
works of Couperin’s disposition. 


In contrast to the Couperin, the Fourqueray suite was 


forceful and aggressive, reflecting the composer’s 
reputedly fiery disposition. Fourqueray was a viol 

_ virtuoso; and the suite was originally composed for that 
instrument. It was transcribed for harpsichord along with 
a number of other pieces, by Fourqueray’s son, 
Jean-Baptiste Fourqueray. 


Leonhardt’s interpretation of the Fourqueray provided 


a sharp contrast to the more lyrical Couperin. The 


Califas Art Exhibit continued 


artistic vision dominates the show. Some of the pieces 
document violent, disturbing images: a deportation scene, 
an assasination of a striking Mexican worker, or the 
physical effects of a neutron bomb. There are also very 
many whimsical works, like the prints of Carmen Lomas 
Garza, and the celebratory altarpiece of Rene Yanez. The 
painterly aesthetic of Robert. Chavez is contrasted by the 
crisp outlines of Ralph Maradiaga’s serigraphed images 
of the Southwest. 

Perhaps the flavor of the exhibit is best suggested in a 


piece by Judy Baca. Standing about six feet tall, the piece 


is composed of a mirror flanked by two drawings of _ 
Chicanas; one from the ’50s and one from the ’80s. Baca 
mentioned the piece in the discussion, saying that it 
represented the changing image of the Chicana. The 
artists in the exhibit are in a similar position as the 
observer of the Baca piece: poised between past and 
present they try to peer into themselves to see what the 
future will bring. 


Califas: An Exhibition of Chicano Artists in California, continues 
at the College V S.snon Gallery until May 5. The gallery is open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. 


@Pregnancy Screening 

@ Abortion Appts. and 
Birth Referrals 

@Lesbian Health Matters! 


427-3500 
Open Monday 
thru Friday 


The well-tempered harpsichord 


by Aliza Abrams 


harpsichord is a quiet instrument even with all the stops 
out; but in the first movement of the suite, La Rameau, 
Leonhardt literally made the harpsichord growl, a feat I 
had not thought possible. 

The third suite was the most idiomatic of the set. This 
was not surprising, since Duphley himself was a 
harpsichordist of modest fame. Duphley’s music exhibited 
a greater balance and accessibility than the previous new 


works, and of the three was the shortest and most pointed. - 


The second part of the program was markedly shorter. 
Leonhardt closed his performance with a stunning 
rendition of Bach’s C major violin sonata, transcribed by 
the performer for harpsichord. Besides giving an 
impressive display of Leonhardt’s technical virtuosity, the 
clarity and direction of the Bach sonata provided a 
welcome contrast to the weightier, more intellectual 
character pieces in the French suites. 

While Bach sonatas and Couperin’s preludes may never 


12 oz 6 pack 
Case $15.56 


R. MONDAVI 


= $ge 


Case $23.04 ~ 


price will prevail. 


1401 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz 95060 
(408) 423-3368 


~ eccentric. 


The Students’ Friend 


Serving the UCSC campes fer 10 years 


Premiam 89 
12 oz 6 pack 
” Case $7.56 


KAHLUA licor de cafe .....2...ceeececeeeeee+ 750 $8.99 $107.88 
YELLOWSTONE bourbon 86 proof...........750 $4.99 $59.88 
AMARETTO di saranino..............+++++-25 OZ $9.99 $119.88 


12 oz 6 pack 
Case $7.96 


LOUIS JADOT pouilly fuisse................- 750$11.99 $143.88 
-BLUE NUN liebfraumilch ...............+.++- 750 $3.59 $42.96 
HARVEY’S bristol cream............2eeee02+- 750 $9.99 $119.88 


. Use Z’s Liquors as your special gift store 
Consider the gift that is always appreciated—Wines, Apertifs, Liqueurs and Liquors come in all sizes and colors— Prices fit 
any budget, no matter how small— Having trouble finding that memorable gift? —look through our selection of domestic 
and imported Champagries— Or try a bottle of Cognac, Armagnac or Calvados—Your gift will be treasured long after you 
give it—Stop by today—Our sales people will be happy to suggest a specific brand, label, variety or vintage—Yes, we 
giftwrap— Yes, we offer gift certificates—Sale ends April 18, 1981 —In the event of an ad price error, the minimum public 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 


hit the top 40, interest in Baroque music is growing 
rapidly in this country. Unbeknownst to most, Gustav. 
Leonhardt has been a primary mover in this field. Besides 
being a performer with an impressive number of 
international tours to his credit, he is a prominent 
recording artist and an eminent musicologist, currently 
teaching at the Royal Conservatory in Amsterdam. 

He is concerned with authenticity in spirit and 
performance, and has taken on the awesome task of 
finding new meaning in old music. Leonhardt is a 


Concert Review 


legendary figure, a giant in his field. His dynamic 
performance in every way supported his reputation, 
although his choice of programming was unusual, if not 
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Thematically, the program fit together beautifully, 
progressing from the self-indulgent meanderings of 
Couperin to the crystelline purposefulness of Bach. But 
rarely does one hear a performance where the first half 
(one hour and ten minutes) is fully three-quarters of 
the entire program! 

Despite these minor oddities, Leonhardt’s actual 
performance was, in a word, flawtess. 


3750 Portola Dr. 
Santa Cruz 95062 
(408)475-0333 
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How to tell the difference 
in the dark. 


ince this is a 


college newspaper, — 
this is an educational 


ad. About dark beer. 


_ Ormore specifically, about ’ a 


the two ways to. make 


beer dark. . ? 


Method #1; Add caramel coloring. 


Method # Zt Gather the best barley malt 

obtainable. Slowly deep-roast it, taking care not 

to scorch or char it. Add pure brewing water and 
work the mash at appropriate temperatures for 
several hours, stirring constantly. Filter out the 
spent grain. Add a pinch of your best hops to 
resultant dark wort while boiling, then pump to 
settling tank and add pure brewer's yeast, cultuted 
from your own special strain. Ferment for 7-10 
_days, recovering resultant natural carbonation for 
re-carbonation just prior to bottling. Transfer dark 
beer to storage cellars for maturation and aging. 
Age for several weeks at approximately 0°C, then 
filter. Transfer bright dark beer to bottles. Cap 
tightly and pasteurize to protect quality. Chill 

and enjoy. 


TW] Method #1 may be aconvenient - 
shortcut, we prefer Method #2 be- 


cause we believe it results in a better dark 
beer. We think you will too, now that you know 


the difference. If 
: you d like to find 
fe out whos been using 
x Method #1, here’s what 
F to look for. Real dark 


sii hae ~ beer is really dark. Not just 


sort of dark. True roasted 
barley malt substantially darkens the entire 
beer. Including the head. Caramel coloring, 
on the other hand, doesn’t sit as well at 
the top. So when beer has been darkened by 


~ simply adding caramel coloring, its head 


doesn’t show as much color. If you want 
further proof, have someone turn off the 
lights. You can smell and taste the difference 
in real dark—in its deep-roasted aroma and 
flavor, and in its smooth, rich, creamy body. 


IN| that you know how beers are 

=< J made dark, we think you'll prefer a 
real dark beer. We've been making ours 
since 1890. We call it 
San Miguel. 


San Miguel. 
Classic beer of the Pacif r : 


P.S. San Miguel also makes a delicious 
light lager. Some aficionados even go so far 
as to mix it in equal parts with our 

dark beer to create the unique taste of 
San Miguel Half'n’ Half. | 


Imported by San Miguel International (USA). 


CLASSIFIED 


SERVICES 

NEW WAVE, PERM WAVE. 
Sharp cuts. Discover color. Any- 
one for henna? THE MARCH 
HAIR 426-0911 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS:.: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, 
knowand get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
ona cooperative problem-solving 
. model developed by Hoagie 
Wykoff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gynecolog- 
ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Lesbian Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 © 


VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 
for appointment: 426-5550 


TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
SHOESTRING: Remember the 
good old days of student travel? 
We do! Good discounts are avail- 
able. For the best fare to any- 
where call Santa Cruz’s student 
travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 
CHARTERS—Laker, Jetaway, 
Davis, Chartours & Travac all 
operate charters to Europe serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 
good transatlantic fares. AND 
EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 
Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
(rip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
tip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiti. 
Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 


BE HONEST, need someone to 
talk with? Free counseling: person- 
al, confidential. Counselors for 
Christ, telephone 438-3800. 6 pm- 
midnight every night. 


Tip 


428-7822 
303 Potrero #30 


Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz 


MATHEMATICS HELP? If you 
are finding that mathematics is 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! I work 
with a system that combines the 
fields of nuerology and linguistics. 
With this system I have unpacked 
the thinking patterns of those 
people who are “mathematically 
inclined.” You can learn to use 
these same thinking patterns! So 
that you can experience math- 
ematics as natural, exciting, and 
aesthetically pleasing. Call John, 
425-6549 


TRAVELING with out Soft Lug- 
gage is not an acquired taste. One 
takes to it immediately! Come see 
what we mean! Pacific Pack & Pants. 
Downtown. 113 Walnut. S.C. 


FOR SALE 

SUNTAN YOUR LEGS in a pair 
of our COOL COTTON SHORTS. 
Popular OP design in Corduroy, 


i Brushed Denim, Cotton all the 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD: | 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, / 


way. Great colors, all sizes. Craft- 
ed by WEEDS. Introductory low 
price ($12.95). Compare absolute- 
ly anywhere! Pacific Pack & Pants. 
Downtown. 113 Walnut, Santa 
Cruz. 


HOME STEREO SPEAKERS— 
SACRIFICE—while supply lasts. 
4-way with PRONEER DRIVERS. 
12” Air Suspension Woofer, 5” 
Mid-Range, Two 3” Tweeters. 
MFG LIST $369 each. NEW IN 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS. 
SACRIFICE FOR $188.00 per pair. 
2ist CENTURY VIDEO SYS- 
TEMS. 475-7337 


SHIRT/JACKETS. medium-heavy 
weight wool blends by Melton. 
Wear as a shirt. Doubles as a 
jacket. Lumberjack plaids. Turns 
chilly evenings into tropical com- 
fort. Out they go at 50% OFF. 
Compare absolutely anywhere! 
Pacific Pack & Pants. 113 Walnut. 
Downtown S.C. 


INSTRUCTION 
WRITING, RESEARCH, BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. (408) 
649-0999. Research Help Center, 
824 Munras Ave., Monterey CA, 
93940 


PASCAL TUTORING, contact: Jim 
at 427-2478. 


PERSONALS 

PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doa- 
or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8857. Confidential. 


NEW “T” SHIRT DESIGNS. Col- 
lectables for the discriminating 
wearer of finely screened “T”s. 
Knock-out designs at popular 
prices. Come see. Pacific Pack & 
Pants. 118 Walnut. Downtown. 
S.C. 427-8112. 


HELP WANTED 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- 
$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IJC Box 52-CA 45, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


Staff openings for Camp Koma- 
roff, camp for living Judaism in 
Southern California this coming 
summer. Call Jack Stein, 335-7146 


SUMMER JOBS! on Cruise Ships, 
National Parks, Rafting, Overseas, 
Summer/year round. Earn $800- 
1400 Mo. A working vacation. Mon- 
ey Back Guarantee! Send $4.95 for 
info. to: World Enterprises 8690 
Aero Dr. Suite M-280, San Diego 
Ca. 92123 * 


TYPING 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 


NEED A TYPIST? Professional 
ONE DAY SERVICE at incredibly 
LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount you may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan’s 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes. Pick up and delivery, 
438-5292 


Professional typing, student rates. 
IBM Selectric. 688-7024 


Professional TYPING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. III. Josie 
Summers, 429-1099. Free Pick- 
Up and Delivery. 


%& %& PROFESSIONAL TYPIST ® ® 
Transcription, editing. Reasonable 
and fast. Gail. 429-5267, 423-3352. 


Classified ads cost 10 cents per word. 
We cannot take them over the phone, 


and the deadline is Tuesday at noon. 


Open 7 days a week. 


YOUR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ADVISORS 
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Celebrate International Year of Disabled Persons! 


DISABLED AWARENESS DAY 


April 30, 1981 
Cowell Student 
Health Center 
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Films: 

“A Different Approach’’ 
“Camp Hermon’’ 
“Gravity is My Enemy’ 
“Changes”’ 


Guest Discussion: 
International Year of Disabled Persons: 
A Local View 


Equipment Demonstrations 
by Lift-Line and Care-A-Van 


Easter Seal Society Demonstration 
Wheelchair Tryouts 


Balloons 


FREE Refreshments 
Served All Day 


DAT CLASSES 
ENROLLING NOW! 


PREPARE FOR: 


MCAT: DAT: LSAT 
GRE - GRE PSYCH - GRE BIO - GMAT 
PCAT - OGAT - VAT - MAT - SAT- CPA 
TOEFL - MSKP - NAT'L MED BOARDS - VOE 

ECFMG - FLEX - NAT'L DENTAL BOARDS 
paw; PODIATRY BOARDS - NURSING BOARDS 


Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

e@ Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 

e@ Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 
class lessons and suoolementarv materials. 

@ Opportunity to ay ps up missed lessons. 

@ Voluminous homé study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 

e@ Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 85 centers. 


BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 | 
64 Shattuck Square 94704 
DAVIS (916) 753-4800 

204 F Street 95616 

Tl 5S Maior US Ci broad 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 
1 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 


PALO ALTO (415) 327-0841 
499 Hamilton Ave. 94304 
or ° 
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i TAPE SALE 


¥ au pre-recorded $7.98 & $8.98 


List Tapes on sale for just 


menereie" LAST 4 DAYS 
Sale ends Sunday evening 
April 19th 


At home or in the car, 
take your music with you. 
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bop ‘till you drop...... 


iNSVOBIS 


1510 Pacific Ave. 429-1410 


